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ABSTRACT ^ ' V .1 

on 4the preDaise that, researchers, practitioners, and 
policy »-akers lack an "extensive a nd. systematic examination 'of the 
concerns of the aging, this monograji?h exaaitLes.'. American social issues 
as a context for a functional definition of aging and a taxonomy for 
use in conducting research. Issues, are examined/ with regard to aging 
and work in four areas of American society: waste of human resources, 
retirement-, mel^t^al health and education, ' Health care, and financial 
independence emerge as major concerns. Focus is on the context of 
sDcial welfare versus . self-hexp a^^roaches and 'the need for*, more 
precise ways to describe the population,. A fun-ctional definition is ' • 
proposed in which an aging index is derived from measures of physical 
status, psychological well-being, economic stability, socialization, > 
life^ satisfaction, and chance factors,* A ta,xondmy of work and agiiig 
is t'hen outlined which presents a Systematic way to identify and • 
state researchable q'ueatipns concerning 'varioufe qrouping^s^ of older 
persons and the work conditions w^ich may provide available, yrork 
options for them. The taxonomy assumes that people experience the 
aging" p^oces* differently, that the aginf process Is' developmehtal, 
and that peopl-e operate' at functionally different levels of ability 
and efficieficy, and that people regardless (!>f age^ at -different 
points in time and for different reasgns, s ha ve ne^ds for paid an^/or . 
unpaid work activities- and associations, A final section ^presents 
implications for federal policy on agin'g, retirement, mental healtlf, ' 
and education] calling for ma^jor resear'ch efforts to bring clarity^ to 
the -issues- r>aised-4 (jJT)- ■-: ~ ' ' 
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Th« pKiroary obje6tlv« of this npr^ograph ti to •xamlne four major issuaa 
donf renting th« growing number of older "individuals In American aooiety ai 
-th«««-la«x»»~are-x«i«fe«4if%>^.JWork^:!JTh^- — 
context of this wotk, arei (1) Waste of Human Resources, (2) Retlrtment, ' 

(3) Work, A'glng and Mental Health,, and (4) Education^ Resultjs of tliis 

" " ' i " "■ . i ;"■ 

examin.^tion suggest that little is know^ or understood Regarding the aging 

process and its relatioi^ to work, though there Is considerable^ speculation* 

" •■ ^ ' • » * * 

on th^ subject. . # " ' ' , 

1\i6 major observations emerge when seeking resolution to a better 
undvstandiag of the aging procjass and work. They aVe: (1) the health 
concerns and (2) finAncial independence concerns of older persons^ Loss of 
good health for older persons often means A loss of . independerice > which 

■ * * 

in turn affects earning abj^ity. \he result is -i^ependency on the socia^l* 
welfare system for essential health care. Medical technology is making 

»- ■ ^ I ■ 

huge strides in increasing human longevity , but the* social welfare system 
is such that an old person must border on pauperism to .take advantage of 
available health sei^vices and facilities. vThis^and other inadequ«ioies in 
the system, haVe produced an atmpsphere in which health service deliverers, 
both physical and p*ycholog"ical, se^m insensitive to the often degrading human 
suffer^g experienced by old people who need their sbrvices, 

A second observation concerns the^ financial ind«!|c>ender\,ce needls of oljj 
people* Old peoj^le must depend upon others for" goods and services whetv the^^ 
.are without suffici^int financial resources. This dependence, often coming 
after a lifetime of providirt^ji for themselves, can cause further complications 



such as lost of inQspsndsnt dsclslon-^iuklng AbULlty and loss of ths ^ 
relaxation of rtVirsmsrit. The irony 1isr« Is that many oldsr paoplfi ^o. can 
and wish to maintain thair financial J^ndapandanoe thVough mov^ form of 



iiiBpT6y«iBnt-¥r«r r«tmn»dnrroTK (fifdaral/ aa wall 

as some private) )BLtm designed, to deprive old people of mpxtm portion 6f their 
financial entitlements should they elect to stay •employed and earii what is 
considered too much . Thts can r^resent fl^ severe penalty for those older 
people who Have made a lifetime contribution to the natioi^^s economic progress 
^ And have attempted to secure finan\:ial independerfce in retirement through 
savings plans, retirement programs, and the like. The literature reports 
\many observations that pld^ people are often forced to bel\ave* jyp ways that 
•momprom^ise their moral and ethical values (e.g., living put of wedlock^ working 
surreptitiously and the like) in order to preserve some semblance of financial 
independence and autonomy o^er their lives. ^ ^ 

As the issues concerning aging in America .begin to be clarified^ there 

emerges ^ parallel concern as. to. the definition *of "o'ld." Current definitions 

* 

assume* that a chronological age criterion is both necessary and sufficient in 
dealing with these isau^s and concerns. This issue is explort^d in *ome depth 
and a theoretical definition is presented wMch takes intp consideration 
the functional ^j^^ipy of older persons. However, in order %o test the 
" utility of this fu^ictional'definition, a taxonomy of aging and work is 

conceptualized within which research may be conductied. "It is expected thAt 



research which supports or refutes the taxonomy ^sr parameters wiH enhance 
utiders tending of the aging p^cocesjB, and work. TJhus^ thi^ monogriyph's final, 



5 . 



■•ction pr««ent« inplicationa tox f«d«ral policy on aging, r«ti^«m«nt, 
mantal n«alth, , And tducatlon, and calls, for majbr ^raaaarch affort* to bylng 
Clarity to the ^i^auai raised aarljfar. _ , _ _ 
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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 



During the past several, years an increased concern with an aging population 

- t 

has emerged In American society. The published literature on aging 

has repeaiedly documented ^re getting older, 

A cursory review of popOlation distributibn statistics reinforces the ' 

view that a trend towa4| an aging American society will continue well 

into the next century. The decline in America 's birth rate during ihe 

past decade suggests an abatement in the youth movement experienced ' ' . ' 

' i - 

during the 1950s and 1960s, -'The effects' of this decline i^i- terms of a 

reduction in the number of individuals entering the lAbor force will 

/ 

be felt during the 1980s' and 1990s. The result may well usher in a new ^ 
era of the older American — or as Walfang (1978) noted, A "gerontoeraey . " 
The lowered birth rate trend combined with an decreasing older 
population suggests the emergence of political, econop»lc, and social 
^issues a.»jsoclated with aging not previously experienced to any great 
extent in' industrial*sqcieties, especially, in the United- States , - These 
issues are expected to beceme magnified with time as the post World 
War II babies begin to enter the ranks of the aged (Calif ano, 1978) , 
The Issues associated with a population of increasing age seem ' 
to have gained recent prominence from at least rtwo sources — first, 
the 1971 White House Conference on Aging which brpught a major , 
nation-wide focus to the plight of a disenf^chiaed'a^gp^ of ' ' 
American society (Pratt, 1978)^ As an outcome of thisVfobdW ahd thi 



«.ultin<, r.do»»„d.tiona foiv.rt to th. PrwW.rit of th. United 

St.t«r co„,r... •"•ct.d l.,i,i.tio„ whio^^ 

Act (PubUc L«., ,<,2-258, ,3-29, 95^478) .„d th, Ag. Di.crimi„.tlo„ t„ 
^loyn«„t Act (Public L» 95-256) , other.. Thi, con9r...io„.l • 

•ction h« „.uu.d in th. «t,bU.hn.nf .nd exp«,ion bf nUMrou. 
• social „„ice. ,to „^l,t th. ag.d, ..g. , nutrit ion al p.o ,W to f ..d ' 
th. mor, frail .id.rly, funding progr«». for 'training cadr., of 
P»of.„ion.l, to work in ,th. field of aging,' inor.«i„g soci'.l .eourity 
entitlen^nt,, initiation ani streng*'.„ing of vlrtoua advi.ory ooui.cil. 
.nd\f.def,l bureau, such as th. Federal Council on Aging and th. 
, Administration on Agipg. This, congressional action is a recent visible 

demonltratioS of governmentai concern, in«lven«nt, and recp<,„ltion of 
.. current and futUr. issues associated with aging and an aging population. 
Government has become progressively involved in th. concerns of the aging 
•over the past several decades. ^ The «ire poverty being ^,xpLrienS^d by ' 
Older person, which :„as a result of ™,vem.nt toward industrialisation 
(Wiebe, 1967)-and the onset of the depressioft i-n the 1930s visibly 
demonstrated a need f6r some form of "insurance- upon retir.m.„t from the 
lebor force. „..d culminated in the >,nact™nt'of the first Social 

Security Act of 1935. Less visible th,,„™i, „ , , 

^ .^ss visible, though no less. important, have been 

the progr.s,iv; Involvements of .state and local governments, e.g. , 
governors. oo™»issions engaging, state and loci mental health center,,; 
local housing, hot food programs. ^„ addition, there has been 
considerable public sector involvement primarily through development of 
improved private pension plan,, pre-retir^nt planning progr«ns, and- 
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expansion of private ,nur«ing homa facilitias. Thua, aa a raault ot tha 

1971 White Houit eonference Aging (whicK Vraated a ^^^^^^^^^^ 

\ . ■ - 

of . those issues and problems which' needed irmn^diate concern) , a broad 
■* " • "' ^ * ' . 

baa,e of support for aasiating older peronfc has emerged. 

The increased vi^al^^llty of older persons due t^ their increased 

numbers also contributes to a natioftal/awareneas of norimty^g rdncern 

«wi^h-afling. Their sheer numbers weN as the skyrocketrlng ^50s1 

aflsociatod with the support ai>d maintenance.- of thie gjroup, especlali^ 

those retired persons whose sole'incbme is Social Security, have- madfe 

this an issue of na'tiopal significance. By aBsociation', people 

reaching retirement age are implicitly ^.d/or explicitly defined a^ 

"old" regardless of the age at which retirement from paid^l<jyment 

is initiated. ^Xahl (1976) reported that ^n 1900 there were 3,1 million 

people 65 years^ age or older in the United States. By 1950 that ' 

figure had re/iched , 12. 3 million; by 1970 it was 22.3 million, and 

by, the year 2000, she estimated that the 65 years or older groUj^ 

will reach 30.6 million persons — 20% of thFpopulatlon , Both 

Hriceniak & Mannebach (1,979) and the Department of Health, 

Education, and Welfare (1978) have speculate!! that this 30.6 ndllion ' 

figure could be even higher given the availability of improved 

nutritional prograii® for large numbers' of Individuals, generally 

^mpro^^^ physical health of people, popularization of programs 

designed to iJicourage good health practices and physical fitness, and 

the real possibility of medical breakthxoughs which will cure deadly 



diseased i5\a(?h M cancer. Time Magaglna (197?) Mtln^tad that in 1979 
fhe coinbined/ financial outlay for old age aatlatanc«f health,* medi pare ^ 

■ • • ■ ' \ 

,and disability will arpoynt. to- 135 billioh' dollars; and-, that by, the 

- -J . —J * ' . >■ ' ^ ■ ^ - . • , 

year 2000 this ambunt will exceed^ 800 billion dollars. Califano (1978) ' 

i , . ' ' 

.reported soxnewhat lower financial expenditures for 1978, (112 billion 
dollars) and estimated 3^0 billion dollars f9r the year 2000 • The 
discrepanciejaf between the Time 'Magazine report and Califano^ 8 report 
seem to be dUo to differences in the types of y^:Kpenditure» Included in 
these sAwnaty figures. Levi tan (1978) estjimated that 40% of the 
federal budget will be used to sii^port the 30.6 million persons who 

•, . 

Kahl asserted will be age 65+ in the year 2000. The magnitude of these 
figures is sufficiently large to raise concerns regarding society's 
relationship to a growing agiftg society. (One may question the accuracy 
of these figures since Accuracy is dependent upon. those data sources one 
elects to cite» The contention here is' that given our current economib 
situation, the dollar cost for maintaini^ng older persons^ and tl^e sheer 
number of persons involved, warrant our concern.) Finally when the 
large wave of 1940s and 1950s babies reach retirement age, concerns 
attending their change in age status will be magnified^ especially _ as 
these concerns are jnirrored in labor force parl^ipation rates . 

Currently there is a broad^ based recognition that we are an 
aging population, that we will continue to get older ap a society ^ an<5 
that issues assooiafed with this life stage will become magnified as 
a result of the increase in this group's size. . 



\ " Probltin 



. ^ . ' • • . •. 

^•••archera, pract^aonm^ and policy .in*k«r» lack, an •xt>«n«iv«. 
and. aystematic exami^tion of the '^oncarns tof ^he a^ing, . Such an exi^natiol 
would suggest long-term researcK and program ditectioni ai well «« future 

d with aging and work in America ( Our Futur* 

55iv«7 1^77^' The^p^^^^ 



United State, has been to deviate programs and activities whibh assume • 
doing "to" or "for" the aging population. As a nation, we. have 
concentrated on developing and maintaining a series 6f social welfare 
prpgjcjmia,^ ol d p eople r--^^ i^i^trte^ irtW~6r-a€^eHt i^^lii^^^ 
devoted to designing policy strategies and programs 'which, involve doing 
/•with" aging- -persons. Such helpful documents as the Federal Council 
on A^Acg's Annual Report (1977) relate some efforts- in this Hrection 7 
and suggest some future possibilities. However, th^re seem to be very 
ftew systematic examinations 6f issues durrpunding the relationphip- of 
aging and work'^as an avenue for self help. (Exceptions seem to be 
discussions presented by Buter, 1975 ahd Shepphrd s Rix, 1977) . Perhaps ^ 
one reasbn this issue has not been of major concern in the past is 
the relatively recent observable increase in the humbers of persons in 
the older age group, -with the attendant increase in the costs of 
maintaining this.qroup. Anbther possible reason- for previbus lack of ' 
concern has to do with defining the gx>oup in clearer terms and coming to 
grips with their diversity. ^ ' ' ^ 

rt is erroneous to continue to assume that an aging 

* ' ' / ^ 

ABierican population/i^s a homogeneous ^group. (Federal legislation 



ai)pe<»rn to aaauMc that all Ag«d p(»r^oo» are "homog^fooUii as «*grotm by 

virtue of their chronological age,, although spnje'^re cent le^ipUtion/ e/g. ; 

I . ' • ^ ' ~ . ' • „ ■ ■ 

the legislation providing for "meals on. wheels," and the Volunteer ' • 

• '• ^ ♦ , 

/Service Act, 8ug9eb,t thAt oujflpolicy mAkess are 1>eg Inning to realise that 

there ^are exceptions to this view of grou^p homogeneity,) What is 

generally forgotten as people entet .the ranks of the aged is that they come 

I 

from widely diverse backgrounds^ eiq>_eriftaces.^_ an^ 

* t 

♦ 

coinbination of^ these factors which determine their heterogeneity. Butler 
(1975^ has suggested that the aged, rather than becoming fhore similar as 
they age, in abtuality become more diverse with advancing years. Given 

-Jjie jnultxttu€^ty-.emd-^H:vers±ty^^- conce r hs wl^'an agln^ societ7","the 



^risible, increase in the number of older, persons , and the economic and 
productive needs of society » it is appropriate at this time in histpry to 
examine issues surrounding older people as they relate to work in American 
society. Through '"such a research focus, policy makers, researchers, and' 
practitioners can devise appropriate strategies for making long-term 
future decisions. . . i. ' ^ 

Implementation of recent guidelines (Age Discrimination in 
!?:mployment Act, 1978 Amendments, Public Law 95-256) prohibiting 
employers from discriminating in their employ men t\|>ract ices against 
those persons between the ages of 40 and 70 has apparently clouded the 
issue of who is or is not con»iderec^ aged an«/or old. It has also 
^eated a degrl«rof consternation in the business conmunity with regar<J 
to retention,, promotion, and r^irement policie's (Sonnenfeld, 1978). 
The popular American definitions of airing people assumes that' they are 
a hJfeogeneous group characterized by chronological age. Since this 



c^Mf «t I4t«t for l4igl«l«it^>^« purpbt««TS|oclar 
and -•cookie prograiHii d^i|^gi)#(l tto asilst .oldar citltaha hava Man 
aaauiAad t6 :ba unifonnly aptaipAble for all 4ndtviduala who^inaet thrf ^ : 
jjjjjKronplbglcal age brltarlon^ This vi^w haa ganarally raaultad in tha 
followin^i 1) a tendency to maak political'^ aoolal and economic 
laauea aaaoclated with aging ^ 2^ a lack of coat efficiency In progrvna 
designed for the aged, 3) lack of a coherent and coordinated f^idWral 
policy on aging stemming from a short sighted congreaaional approach 

V 

to : the problem* and 4) wiJespread uncritical aoceptance of the notion 

» \ . . < 

that nt some poTnnjfr time individuals who reach a certain ^ 

chronological lige are to be\set aside from the mainstream of society^ 

ostensibly to make room for others, (e,g*, Toffler's (1970) "throw 

away society.") This last point is a somewhat jaundlepd and inhumane 

view of those persons who contributed their jjwork^. efiergy^ ^nd money to 

the development and ^pansion of today's society which has allowed 

Americans to enjoy a living standard unparalleled In history. 

Along with the increase in nunibers of older Americans and the 

t ■ - • • . 

prospect of living longer is a pervasive |^elief that persons who 
TT^ach a certain "magic "age" can no longer be productive and 
ctntf-ibuting members of society especially in the arena of work, otder 
Americans are caught in the time trap of "obsolescence ^ " which Wirtz 
<1975) referred to aa'\.., a human convention that became a reality 
because it .first became custom" (p. 7), O^Toole (1977) identified 
this "time trap" as "Retirement, the activity of the agedf 
went pn to assert that this, activity ocdurs Increasingly in 
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'\ei«\lrd coB«iunltie«' cut off from fmit of th«'4«otld|^ both • . 

' ' ' /' • ' ' \ ' ' - , ■ ' ' . • . 

spiritually in<^Vhy«ic»lly'' '(p, . Both tiWw vl*w». •••\n« that-,- 

ta»« "linear l,if« plan," rafarrad t<fby starV\ 6 Baat (1917)*,' i« a ♦ . < 

functiohal way for society to behave ^6 that: all peradna go t^tough 

life in a iiwilar, linear l^|iiJ>ion — education for youth ^ work for 

• .• . • ' • /■ • V i r 

adulta, retirement f<^r the w^ed. More .jinipor tantl y , the linear 

"" """" " jt ■■; — ■ - --■ - ■ 

aasumption lea.d8 to a "reactive" style of.probl«i| solving -V dealing 
with problems as jihey aiiTse — • rather than a "proactive" style 'which 
anticipates problem^ yn^ l/1^ms of developing programs ahd attivltle a- - 

fl — — ' '■ — — — — 



baaed. on available kfiTawlfedge , e,g. , population statlatics. In a 
discussion about older persons McClusky <1*71) referred to our tradl- 

tional approaches* as essenj:lally "peaafilmisAc" which ^iisumes a role of 

' '■ . ' *■; 

doing "to" or "Jfor" people. '^•^'^more "optimistic" approach is that of 

•Vorklng "withr" people in order to idehtlfy aftd/or solve |>roblems. At a 

tlm^ lA American history when the political atmosphere appears to be 

fluid, ,wh«*n world ur^rest is a constant: threat to a stable society/ when 

the ftatlbn'V economic well being seems, to be threatened, and when social 

proble>hs such as high unenployment and Inflation abound/ can we afford to 

■■' . ■ ' 1 ' - . . 

" * 1 * 

assume that olde^yi^jericaifs can no longer be productive and contributing 
members of society or tK^t/all persons age In a llneH^ fashion? Perhaps 

we have not been creative enough in conceptuallalng developing 

* * > 

programs that will foster a change In attitudes that, will prevent 

, _ , , . ■ 

society, from throwing our older citizens bnto the "slag heap 'of life/' 
or that will foster doing "with" rather than doing "to" or "for," 

# r * • 

Perhaps we need tbjBhlft more toward at rateglea. which will encourage , 

■■ :\ . . ' ■ ■■ 



th« r«drf«ign,»^ wh^re p«c«aa«iYr of cr««ttv«'w«yi^to r#cycU,«nd >«ui^ 
thi« incraaainqly 'lar9'4 natural human ,r«a,6urca #Mich ^a 'call '^aflad," r 

It la', a .f urtq^waotal -aaaiaq^ion/of this moftograpb tfta?/, the ^ 
called "aqad** ai^a an inportant reaouree who are nfed^d irt ordar t o 

1iddrea», deal with, and aeek solutipna to the po litical, aoclal, and 

"' ■ ' ' J ' ' \ - ■- ■ / 

ecCnomlc problema^onf renting United Statea society « (The woi'd "aged"^ 
1.8 uaed'becauae thla term seema to be full o^. antftlguity and 
i« defined idioavncra t'ical]^v 1k) acEnwodate the term's ua er.) How . 

bftB.t . .to u t i 1 i p e t h h vimn la,,::aiL._eni4ma.-.,o.ur ^eoclety^ 



has been half-heartedly dealing with for the past- half centujfy 

♦ • > -X . 



Purjpos e 



We need to. develop long-term effective programs wkich are cost • 
efficient;, humane,, helpful €6 governmental policy makers at national, 

< 0 

> ' ■ - I 

State, and local levels, and which are effective in creating and 

^. ' . ^ " ' 

maintaining supportive environments which encourage retention of our 

older cltirens in contributing, productive, and worthwhile capacities. 

But befoYe we can\do this we must first define whom we are talking about. 

When there were proportionally fewet individuals in our ol^er «ge 

group in' relation to the rest of the population, chronological, age 

appeared to be an effective and efficient definition of aging and an 

op'erational criterion upon which to award entitlements and seek 

Solutions to the concerns of the aged« The tenabllity of 

thl^ assumption is questionable for today's (and ^re tn\p6rtantly 

J * 

morrow's) problems iand IssUes concerning older Ainericans. 



.Syn* of the >n»«jor Issues confronting Amsrican so9isty as thsy p«r> 
iptaAh' to aging will be, examined in Chaptjer 2% ^The. jiurpose fbr this exsto- 
kna%ion is to set these Issx^s.in the context of socjial Welfare versus 



i 



*e;;f hplp appVoaches. ^n. order to understand the definitional problems 
to-be explored in Chapter 3 and , to develop a taxonomy of agirvg *nd work 
to be presented in Chapte^ 4, a context will be establ ished inlvhlch 
issues and related problems can be identified and,explo;red. The 
definition arid taxonemy sections will form a framework within which 

ii^ic -resea^qh-Gonc^rnlng^ging^ issues can be Idtehtif iedV Some of ~ 

these research parjuneters will be outlined in Chapter 5. Finally, the' 
implications of the dichotomy as described in Chapter ? will''be 
examined, relative to 'federal legislation and various social syatemsL 
qurrently^ in place, ap they impact the aging proCreps, 



to 



' 



CHAPTER 2 



AGING And ,work» some -issues of concern 



. Thlfc chapter will introduce the' reader to aome of the broader 
Istiuftli related to aging and work in Ainarican soqiety and to soM of th« 
related qOtstionfe which are yet to be resolved. Suet? antoyeNiew of 
the broad ieeues will serve as a foundation for thja following ch^^pters 

^ ® J!"^*199¥^^^ '--^ ' " " 

'i^ . vv ' Waste of Humn n rnmiir<;^Aq 

Americans have l^ecom*? a "throw away" soclbty (Toffler,' 1970), 

especially during the past three decades. The availa^iity of cheap 

ener^ combined with a High degree of affluence produced a social 

climate which nurtured this "throw away society,'^ Given current 

«nergy problems, continued high inflation, and an apparently lowered 

•» . ^ — /- 

worker productivity, we can no longer afford ^o throw away partially 

used up resources — especially human respyrcesy Instead we must 

identify, defined and explore strategies which maximiee the potential 

of our natural and human resources. Engineers, Chemists, product 

development personnel, ah<| 6ther specialists are currently engaged in 

recycling and reusing feural resources. However, are we doing th# 

same with regard to our human resources? Apparently, our historical 

> - — ^ 

as well as our current behavior would surges ^ that We scrap our 

human resources at a given age whether or not 'they have been used up. 

Regardless of recent federal legislation to raise, raand'atory retirement 



to age 70 (Age Di«crimlnation in Emplbyment Act, 1978, Public Law ' - ' 

^5-256) .current policy continues to evict people from the labor ' " 

force,, through either early r«tir<»inent W retirement' at a specified 

•maximum age. On what basis do we arrive 'such .an arbitrary figure 

An age 70?^ lii this a federal policy that ^ould be continued? The 

pressure to continUe such a policy toward ouis older citizens and 

perhaps either dire9tl>^ or indirectly to J*wer^ the age 70 ceiling will 
I \ . ■ 

be gfeat Kb the vast worK force known^ as the "babx^ooinuQf . the 40s 



and SOs" exerts' pressure within the wotk force for ypward mobility and 
eventual Retirement. , - 

Psychologists, sociologists, anthropologists, and seme economists 
agree that human beings gain theif identity through work, Their 
self concept, sense of worthwhileness, their ability to eij»joy,many of 
life's satisfactions generally, find their roots in work (Kaeanas, 
Baker, Miller, & Hannah, 1973> , •it is our older citizens who have 

• • « ■ ^ 

lived by a strong work" ethic, believed that hard work was the sourcfe of 

happiness and financial security, and struggled to help create the 

f • 
affluent environment in which we all live,. However, the notion' that- 

by the time people reach age 65 (now age 70) they are ail "used up" 

and are n6 l«^jger productive contributors to society, and that they now 

need to rest and remove themselves from the "main stream," i*s no 

l^onger tenable. ("Main stream," as used here relates to the labor 

totce and thjb social and personal Interactions w^ich ensue f rom ^ 

active participation in the labor force.) If irrelevant ^k»y, how 

relevant was this Concept, retirement^at a Specific age, when first 



. Introduced in the Ur^ited ,Statei Ijn 19?Si aa part of our. Socjtal 

\ ' ' 

Security S^-atem? Tha cpncept of rftiramant was firat.Mt forth by 

■•'"^ ^ • ' ' • " • - 

BismarPk. in German society during the late ISbOa (Givena, 1978). Thus, 

the .concept of the last part (^f life as a time fot retirement f torn, work 

in*an industrial society is aboVit 100 years old. It is an ar'tifac^. 

arid/or attitude which has developed as part of industiflfil society's 

social sy sterna. Should federlVl policy concerning the aged in today's 

(and more in|jortahtly tomorrow's) society continue to be predicated on ^ _ 

an assumption thajif may no longer l^e tenable? Should our employment 

policies cont-inue to encourage' withdrawal from the \^or force even' 

though many older workerfl(^re physically and psychologically oapablie of 

cpntinuiaq in the labor force as /productive workers? 

^"If we can define "old" as being no longer capable of being 

productive and con'tributing members of society^ this assumes we can 
■<■> ' 
define "old" in terms not necessarily based on chronological age, 

Howjsver we qhoose to. define "old," certain real questions exist; Can 

we' afford to waste the kViow ledge, expertise, and pos&iihle prodiictivp 

" .'s ' 

potential of the aged? Can the market place of our ecojiomy find 

I 

crentive strategies whereby those "aged'' who dp not pejfceiye themselves 

as *uch can continue to ^ participate? Can this i«8ue be resol^^ 

through a multi-discipUnary examinatipn of the problems which eventually 

combine in terms of tenable alternaAVrfs? Is the solution essentially ^ 

a political one with, assistance com#ng(.* from the btfsinesn/tndustrial 

sector of our society? Ceui we redesJI,^ the work place in temwi of 

^' - ^> e . \ 

time and space utilization to accoit&edate an increasAig. aging 



J- 
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population? Th« related issues sesjn to be macroscopic and they continue 
to grow. One csnnot help but apecuUts f oi?t Wuch longer we can 
afford tio, examine and dea'l with sd<Jletal induced aging problems in, a 
mioro8<3opic fashion and continue to waste a large cadre of human 
resources. - y . • , ' . * 



Retiremen t 

. / 



The concept of retirement is an aberration of modern industrial 



^ so(?ieties. As stated earlier, the concept of retirement from the labor 
force was introduced approximately 100 years ago in Germany by Bism^irck 
and was later adopted in the United States as part of the Social • 
Security Law in 1935, Givens (1978) and Sheppard (1978) both remind 
us that the age 65 custom for retirement is arbitrary , and emerged 

, because life expectancy at th^t t£me was approximately,, 65' years. | Since 

few peopleyit that time wer* expected to live beyjond age 65, cOats' for' s 

maintaining such individuals over time were oot expected to be 

prohibitive. However, givep the continued improvement in mortality 

rates' since 1935, the figure' 6f age- 65 for retirem(Snt seems no longer 

tenable, both in terms of loss of productive manpov^rfr and finamcial 

J Jv^ • ' «^ / . - 

costs t^soc^etfy. In"> a4di«ti9n, the constitutionality of any fonti of 

V ' " • ' » ' ' ■ ■ , ^ 

mandatory retirement' under the Fifth and Fourteenth Amendments is 

t ' 

beginning to be questioned f (Sheppard, 1978), 

Other critlicaljquestions. eme^rge concerning retirement from work. 
With the rising cost of living, retired persons living on fixed * ^ 

incomes, whi^ are inadequate to begin with, will continue to 

1 
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l» ■ - f. 

«p.rl.„c. . .ignlticnt r.du=tipn' in th.ir 'pSrchwln, pow„ w^ioh In 
turn afifcct. th, qwirfty « th.'ir liv,',. If'.ool.i^, d.t.rmin., 
th.t the population of non-working older American, should h.v. «n 
.diquat. r.tir.«„t i„co„,, win w. .. .oei.ty b. wllllpa to continu. 
to provld. that financial .upport? Or will .trong r„i.t«,c. «»rg. 
with th« r«li.a^ton that it .>nean.J.l<,h« cost, to tM^.- v*oir,_„.l„ 
^ployed (Sheppard «, Rix, 1977)? Th«r« are some concerns 

£"r!?nyv._''<i??^«i«±.tj!rouah^^ 



Ijre,,.. in social Security deductions from employees- pay checks and 
<l^reaae, in the contributions required by employers, ai. action is 
reflected in. reduced purchasing power and increased living cost, for 
all age groups. 

The Issueyurroundin? any form of mandatory retirement keep, '. 
emerging,' .The^have never been really resolved satisfactorily. As ' 
society continually ^experiences economic unrest, poUttcal fluidity, 
and resistance. toward Increased living costs, question, associated with 
the removal. of a segment of the l.>,o'r- force from active participation ■ 
-continues to be a topic of concern in one form or another. 
The lack of resolution of theie issu* is related to the issui of 
chronological age versus functional age a. the determinant <ff who 
should or should not be retired, what is -really needed is , 
clear ,„d unambiguous definition a, to what Is meant by. "aging," "aged," 
and "old ag." so that we can be more precise In resolving the many ' 
conflicts and spmetlme. divergent and oount;rproductive views and. ' 
<K:tion» concerning the aged. The 1971 White House Conference on 



Aging indirectly ftludad to de'finitic^ijs of thmnm t^xvm, wh*n%h«y f 
described th« "Staget.of Later Lifa«^(Tow«yd « Nation*! Policy oft 
Aging, Vol< I, 1971, p, 10). Bjit th«y, too, fell short wKen it came 
to a Ejrecite and unambiguous definition of i:heee tem»«» 

Work, Aging, and Mental Health 

It has been asserted that "...the mentally healthy person 



~ r**lii he is"ieaaing a rewarding life and esteems himself " (o' Toole , 
1973, .p. 82). This "rewarding life" and "self esteem^ about which ^ 
O'Toole is referring is related to work satisfaction and a person's 
perception of his or her productivity and worth as a worker. Brown 
(1977), in describing the Senior Skills Center in Santa Rosa)- 

•it, 

California, found that "Retirement is not a blessing for roost seniors. 
It's either an emotional or financial rip-off. They're tired of living 
in a dependent relationship with bureaucracy and society" (p. 19). We 
know from human development psychology that "feeling good" about self 
and feeling as if one is contributing to society are lifelong processes 
which foster positive mental health in peoplfev Current 'notions 
surrounding retirement, social programs' such as "meals on wheels,'' 
and society's nelrative attitudes toward apparently non-productive 
(not working) persons vfhich foster the dependency relationships about 
which Brown was referring, are h^^thesized to be counter-productive.', 
to the continued positive mental health of our older citizens. 
As has been pointed out throughout much of th«J literature on work and 
living, ropst people find and Express their identity ttja-ough work for 



whidh they p«rc«iv« a p*ychologic«tl and/or financial reward 
(Ka«ana«, mt al/l973). Finally, BOtlex^ (1970) haa'varned ua that 
"One of the greatjeat dangera in life i« beini frosen into rigid role«. 
' ^jf^^ limit one' s self- development and aelf-expreaaion" (p, 124), 

It may, be concluded that to reach old age or'^o be perceived aa 
heiivg old t«nd« to ^^lace an^ individua^Htn -a-gfvon-T:<5t«- catig^^?^^^^^ 
development," The only exit from this ia'death, WalfgAng -m^^^'^"" 
reminds us that thei-e are differences between "the elderly" and "old 
age,^" "Senescence is n<^al; senility is a disease,' Growing old is 
normal but agiHf is not..,," (p. vii), Even participants in tfce IST^i. - 
White House Conference on Aging assumed a degree of role fixation of 

■ i 

the aged and projected tho assumption that all older persons belong 
in a. similar category. This is evident in the section on Mental 
Health care Strategies and Aging. The recoiranej|(aatlons contained in 
this dbcument reflected only mental illness^and^er once mentioned or 
alluded to the mentally healthy older p«»rson (Toward A National Policy 
on Aging, Vol. II, p. 111-113). The- introductiort states that among the 
aged "Mental impairment and a wide variety of funptional disorders are 
common" (p; ;i2) . However, the "mental in«»ai^ents: and "functioniil 
disorders" to Which they refer and the persons they perceived to suffer 
from these dysfunctions are never defined or clarified, If the latter 
view is correct, one must ask wHy?. How did an apparently healthy 
group Of persons suddenly start suffering mental impajtrment? Perhaps 
.som^ alternative theses to a. '•mortal impairment" view.need to be 
explored'. 



18 

Wh«n moving from a working to a non-wor)dLng statui upon exit from 
the labor force, many peopla experience an abrupt ehift in the way 
they have lived their livea. As a reeult of thii changed itatue^ it 
can be hypotheaie^d that aome of these older persona auffer from an 
identity crisis, which can contribute to many fonns of mental impairment 
such as depression, loneliness, neuroses, a sense of isolation, guilt, 
and so forth. (The "idci.tity. crises" phenomenon and attending behavioral 
characteristics which some would define as non-normal has been generally 
associated with ma^es. With increases in the female"" labor force and : 
increased numbers of female heads of households, this phenonmenon may 
also become a "female" characteristic.) Thu«, instead of adopting a 
mental impairment view of aging we might direct greater effort toward 
assisting older persons to maintain their identity through productive . 
work for as long as possible: If we accept this view, we wbuld need to 
develop numerous work options, and alternative modes for older persons 
to participate in and contribute to society in order to acooinnodate . ^ 
what was referred to earlier as the heterogeneous nature of -this group. ' 
^Un^er this view a person ca*i continue to be employed and/or productive 
in activities while at the same time making use of various self help 
strategies in moving from one developmental cycle to another. This 
movement from one <levelopmental cycle to another, or "gradual separation 
concept," is the time when an individual is engaged in various life — 
transitions, e.g., different socialissation patterns, realignment of ' 
income sources and expenditures, maintenance of self worth, continued 
control over one's life, reduced dependerfce on family or social welfare 
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ay.fmp, and .o on. At thi. point an individual can.d«o*d* to vUw 
;^awm«nt eithar a movamtnt from one activity and lift .tyla to 
another or as a terminal avant in hii or har llf«. 

Tha concarn with th«^ aging population', mantal wall-baing a. it 
relatas to work has been alluded to both here and elaawheye in the 
literature. However, tha^re ae'ama not to be available any .y.^tic 

inquin' into this^ Iwiue to^ate . ^tthough-th* paycholo^lcaL^llr 

being of the older population is of obvious concern when ,one reviews 
the gerontological literature, most approaches to dealing wltb this 
issue are primarily concerned with doing "to" and "for" (which 
assumes patholo^) rather than explorirtg what can be done in a more 
healthy and positive way "with" the aging. It would seem worthwhile 
from a pofeiUcal, economic/ and social vantage point as well as a 
pjycholagicfil vantage point to examine the implications of 
mental healthy aging and work in America, 



Education - Work 

z T ■ 

A final i^ssue to be introduced briefly concerns the relationship 
of education and work to aging. '^Currently, it ia in vogue to talk 
about lifelong loarning, futuristic educati9n, adult education, and 
the like as thi^. concept of education is related to adult development 
(Broschart, 1977? Christoffei, 1978, Cross, 1978, DepaWnt of health 
Education, and Welfare, 19;?8, Gross, 1978, vHechihger, 1975, Kurland,. 
1978). The linear concepts of aging referred to earlier (e.g^r youth 
for education, adulthood for work, old age for retiremenii will become 
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i|tor« and mor« obsol«tt thatt n«w«r •<9uo«tlonal vl«ws haoont an ^ 
accaptad part of our tocial and aoonomlo iy'ttamt, Tha thlfti In 
most work ••ttings frofi) an •mphatls on physical ouiputf damandlng arduous 
work^ to leas physically dsR)anding> machlns work has bontjrlbutsd 
significantly to a rs^duction of the human snsrgy drain« hu fi rasult wV 

^have sxpsrisnced a corresponding rise in available time and energy to 

\ 

ehgage in more persoM Orie reason for the ^ 

^increi|sed interest irf adult education activities and a manifest concern. 

with lifelong learning is the inOiTeased physical and pfychlc en«x^y^ 

^ ^ \ ^ i 

available talpeople as a direct result of machines (!^lng their % 



physical work. However ]r as more sophisticated and efficient 
machinery is developed to piarform the menial tasks previously performed 
by workers, there has come ^corresponding rise in the demand from ^ 

^^^^^ 

business and industry for ever rli^easing numbers of skille<i and 
knowledgeable workers,^ Adults have "Xurned to education for help in 
keeping pace^wlth the increased rapidity of technological changer^ 
which tends to make previous knowledge and skills obsolete during a 

\ 

person *s work life, and for help in retaining their place in the l^or 
fo*ce, ^ ' * 

Thpse persons who must leave the labor force due to forced. "lay 
offp," forced early retirements, or job obeolescence may perceive 
themselves as being too old to reenter the labo^ force In another 
capacity, or their belief in the •'linearity of life" concept leads 
them to drop out of the labor for>ce by either^ retiring or not continylng. 
to lo&R for work. Our current educational liltructure does not 
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•ncourag* th««« older workers to atteapt retraining for other job«"or 



to seek changes in thei^, work patterns. (See Wirtt, 1975, Chapters 6 
and 7 for an extended discussion of this latter concept.) This lac)c • 
of erfcouragement results in a loss of productive potential for the ^ 
nation's eHconony, reduced incomes which can adversely affect a person's 
•retirement income, and in some cashes, dissatisfaction^among older citisens 
wifetv ^.eg^rd to wh^^irii^ppentng^ to-thMr IT^;--^ 

of this form of diit,at is faction are only recently being manifested (Rag<iri 
& Dflvis, 1978) and may be magnified as the rai^s of our older population ♦ 
increase with time. Reduced income as a function of age and education and 
the attending problems resulting from income reduction have been well 
documented by Brennan, Taft, & Schupack (1967) and Wirta (1975), Apparently 
our current education system has failed to meet the needs of older 

persons. It has not helped them anticipate or deal with the stress 
of human development , in the later years of life. It has failed to 
help both middle-aged and older persons Learn new skills or adapt 
old ones, thereby denying them the opportunity to contribute to society 
as members of the work force or as skilled voluntee.rs" (Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, 1978, p. 42). 

Older persons are, not yet, participating in educational programs . 
to any great degree in comparison to the rest of the population 
despite the apparent increased availJibility of these programs. It has been 
estimated that those persons age 55 to 64 represent 6.3 percent^f 
adult participants in educational programs and those persons 65' and • 
over only 2.8 percent (Harris and Associates, 19751, The7» appear to^ 
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be sttverAl reasona for tljji-» lack o?, participation < the •oci«i bia« 
that •ducatioh is for youtH, admi««lon polici«t in higher aduciitlon 
institutions that tend to di9couraqe applicants who are over 40, 
physipal limitations, inadequate trtnsportation, lack of money, 
* inappropriate clafss scheduling, and others <Harrl« and Associates, 
1975) . There i» aleo the view that older pereone do not have as much 



basic education as younger persons; thus, they are unable to compete^, 
in the^ learning activity ♦ However^ discrepancies in number of years 

of schooling currently obj>^rved between the young and the old should 
diminish in importance as our rnbre highly educated population matures 
to the older age groups. - 

. The same barriers and' negative views which tend to discourage 
plder persons from taking advantage of educational opportunities ^ 
operate siipilarly as barriers to older people entering or returning to 
the^world of work (Webber^ 1978) . Many older persons are not aware 
that there are jobs available to them. Often they feei^, they^are ''too 
^old** to work and feel that the skills mastered during a 40+ year work 
history are no longer applicable or acceptable in the current labor, 
market. Given tho trends toward inp roved healthy Increasing 
educational level^ among the older population^ the, diversity of this 
cdhort groupf a continued trend toward early retirement regardless. of 
xec*nt modifications in the Age Discrimination Act^ 1978 Amendments^ 

• ■ ' , 

increasing inflationary factors which adversely affect a fixed 4i^come 

• group, and the very real possibility of living 10, 20^ 30 or more 

<^ 

years past retirement age, it is conceivable that many of our older 



cltisens will wish or nmmA to seek new or aecond careers (Webber^ 1978) . 

• • • 

If such is the case, then education for^ reent)(V of older workers Into 

J. . . . . 

the labor force will become a necessi>:yf and /hew And diversified 

/■ 

•ducat ion- work progr«int that are nationwide, in scope will be needed. 

Some programs which involve older Americans in education and work 
activities show promise and :ire currently in oper.at ion or being 

recommen<ied (Brown, 1977; DeCrow, 1970; Kahl, et al, 1976j Youry^ 1975) • 

\ ■ ' 

However laudable these efforts, they only point the way toward possible 
nationwide progr^s and cannot be construed as the answer to all the 
questions. What is' lacking with regard to education^ work^ and aging 
i^ a national policy which reflects a positive attitude — that education 

4 ^ 

and the business/industrial components i,n our society can combine to 
Identify new dnd creative ways to Involve older citlsens in the 
productive activity of work. 

Conclusions . # 



The Issues presented in this chapter only reveal the of the 

iceberg'* with regard to aging and work in American society. What is 
cle«;r ia that these problems have enormous implications for our 
society. . W[e can expect them to become magnified during the first 
quarter of the ne^t centur'y as the numerical increase of older 



" r. 



cltisens^ecomes more and mO|e ivident. What li not clear is how we 
as a society will confront problelns associated with aging and work. 
Will we as a^ society continue present practices and asauioe that the (r 
current and future Work force will assume the financial 
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^ burden of an aging population who ara living longer? Will 
wa continua to pay lip sarvica to the idea that aging with dignity ia 
an important value concept of our ioclatyT^Wili we begin to deviae 
new arid mora encpmpaaal^ng national policiei concerning aging lyid work? 
Will the leadership for new policy formulations come from the federal 
qovernment, local ^d state <j9^ernmen^s^ buainaaa^ induatiry^ education, 
private philanthropy? The solutions n© doubt will neeid to encoir{>ase 
all these groups as' well fs other components of society not previously 

identified. Regardless, it is obvious that new and creative thought Is 

\ 

needed to address what is becoming a major national, politiical, social ^ 
and economic issui^. ^ ^ 

Apparently we have been attempting to resolve aging problems 
through enlargement of our social welfare system, This approach 
has resulted largely from the influence of th€j^l961 and (to a 
greater extent), the 1971 Whitfe House Conferences on Agi^ng, RecooBMnda- 
CTona emerging froij^ these conferences focused heavily on federal 
government involvement ih programs, financial support and entitlements, 
'services, and the like. These recommendations resulted in legislation 
which allocate4 funding vfor a variety of seryicek and support 
mechanisms, e.g., Medicare, Medicaid, meals on wheels, volunteer 
services programs, transportation. However, it it still scmswhat^ 
unclear exactly Which age group(s) this legislation is simposet' to affect 
Two apparent contradictions seem to emerge when one reViewe the 
different pieces of legislation which resulted fi^om these' conferences » 
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1) ^Federal l^glalatloAf ddpendinq upon th« s«rvices to be pirovid#d, 
(!^fin0 the aged in tarnui of chronological aga which can rftnga from 40 
to 65>, 2) Federal lagialation assumes that t4ia aged are a homogeneoua . 

group by virtue of the fact that they have reached a certain 
chronological ag^; thUa the. aged are considered as V single gtoup 
without regard to functiona^^ differences within the group, .^Appij^rently 



soihe recognition .that geople age differently la emerging at the federal 

level, but this tends to cloud rather than, clarify a federal policy on 

* 

aging. * * v 

The "social welfare"' approach follewed by our federal and state 

legislative practices seeros to ignore a self heX^ view toward ^ 

•• . ♦ 

resolution of prdblems and fosters an uncoordinated aet of services 

^ i9 ' ^ 

under the auspices of several differcm^t:^ federal and state agencies. A 

self help approach assumes that individuals^ regardles^'of age/ 

i ■ , < • . 

are able. to govern their ow^^^^^ily lives so long as our political ^ 

economic, and sociafl institutions' and systems do not act -as barriers-. 

It assumes that individuals are able to behave in responsible and ^ 

productive ways. There are, of courser some individuals in our 

^ society for whom n "social welfare" approach is necessary. Among this 

grou^i are those who^ inabillty^to make rational decisions adversely ^ 

affects others (our courts generally make t;his determination) / and the 

physically disabled or mentally impaired who are unable to maintain their « 

basic needs. Individuals in this latter group are generally referred 

to as the "frail elderly^" but apparently there are no accurate 

statistics as to tl>e 'numbar of perspns thus categorised. Our current 
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^cenaua data gathering procadurea and Departmant of Labor ^tatiatica 
raraly maka any diatlncti^na bayond age 64 whao«, daaciribing po^ulatibn . 
char«cta<i*tlc8. The approach theae governmental agenclaa uaa asauma* 

« 

group homogeneity when deacrlbing the age 65+ group. Any • r.aa4onable 
int«r|^>i:etation of "frail elderly"' from a functional aging viewpoint 
wouia coixclu^^hat persona in thia category may be yQun^ger and/or 
older than age 65 depending upon. the. impaiimenta which collectively 

♦ 

(Refine the tern "frail elderly." We need more' accurate information 
and more precise definitions in order to develop a more positive national 
policy on aging, especi;»Hy as/related to the agin^ person's active 
participation in America's labor force. ' o 

We have thus far alluded to many issues which are felt to be 
related with regard to agi^ci and work. Jn a ji^ery real sense the issues 

are predicated uport elimination of economic barriers to the aged 
which tend to inhibit self help approaches and foster dependency 

relationships. to federal progjrams. The m^in barriers to old people 
continuing as active participants in the labor force are directly ' 
related to. negative attitudes and myths about aging that the aged • 
"are slow, cannot learrt, are physically unable to work, need rest, 
^aintain rigid views and are not receptive to change, are senile. The 
list Can go on and on (Butler 191^ Nydegger 1979) , 

A fvjfidamental belief advocated in this monograph is that people 

find their identity and experience many of. life's, satisfactions through 

^. / 

active participation in some, form olt paid or unpaid work activit^y. 
Education i^nd reeducation are important for individuals to continue as 
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«<itive participlint. In .th« labor forc«, ••p«7lftlly a. •ducation and 
reeducation contrlbuta to tha paid atpacta of work, rinallyj^ It la ' 
feasible to aasume that the mental well-bein^ of indivlduala can- be 
enhanced and foatered through- education and work. For these aa«]Qniptlon« 
to have a. positive effect on oyr aging, population we will need to chan 
the negative attitudtis and myths whioh have worke« against the aging 



population ♦ i cohritiiued partlcrlpat ion, in the iabor force ♦ It is to 
these concerris and their attendri^ issues that the conceptualisations, 
set forth as the remainder of this i^onograph, will be addressed, 
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- Chapter 3 



TOWARD A DEFINITION OF A 



Several broad isauea — the Waat« of human potential'^ retirement, 

, i < 

mental health, and education as they relate to aging and work —'were 
discussed In the previbus chapter, WhatTs"s^n~to~emerge from 
review is the need for more precise ways to describe .the population 
about whom we speak ^efor^ long-term programs and polieifs can be 
effectively designed and implemented, 'with preient anis'^ future 
increases in the numbers of people called "old," we need to *i-eexamine • 
some very fundamental issues ; Do we a» a society w$nt Jto continue to > 
treat the aged as a, group ta be set aside, whose expertise is no ' 
longer needed or wanted, or do'we- ne'ed to reexamine the potkntfial of 
this group with regard t^o ways they can continu* to cWribut^ both^to 
themselves and to society? The intent of this ^ch«^pter i^ to examlneV ' 



use of 



the current practice of categorizing people as "old" through tJ^J v 
a chronological age c/iteriQrt, and then ^suggest a procedure 
whereby we can design a more f lexible^uisK^ which 'tak^s into account v the 
individual's ^jipacity to function. ' ■ , 

Current Vlewa - 



The concept of who is or is not old, ^tging, or aged varies from • 
society to societiy, ag^v^group to age group, and generation to 
generation. Shanas (197.0)^ recalled that in India the official 
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beginning of old «g« i. 55, wh«reai» in th. Unitjid States, it i,m 65. 
(Perhap. with tha full implaaahtation, of tha 1978 amandmanta to tha 

Aga Diacrimination in Employmant Act/ aga 70 will now ba coma tha J 
"official" beginning sof old aga in the United StataaV) Sutler (1975) 
indicated that in the Soviet Union the official age of retirement 
(thua the aaaumption of old) for men ia age 60 and for women aga 55 
whereas in Sweden- it is age 67 rigardles.Tf aexr' W 

rec%nt past have talked about not trusting anyone over aga 30. thus relegati 
approximately 50 perce»jt of the population to an arbitrar^r "old"' catagorv , 
(.Shanas, 1970). At the other end of the life api^n spedtrum most Ameriorms 
at the age of 70 continue to describe themselves as middle-aged" 

and it ia riot until after they have reached the 4ge of 75 that 

more than half of all Americans describe themselves as old or 
elderljf" (Shanas, 19J0, p, 5), Categorical age differentiations based 
on the calendar, then, are influenced by social custom/ legislative 
fiat, and/or attitudes projected by whoever is doing the di^finlng. At 
best, views as to who is old or a^irjg are becoming more variable as 
time progresses and as this age group increases numerically, 

Socijii Custom 

} 

-The chronological age of 65 as a criterion for defining old age 
is, for all intents anl purpoaes, an administrative Expediency which 
society has arbitrarily chosen and made customary, it was choaen 
largely as a resultTof Bismarck's ^social legislation concepts set forth 
in the late iSOOs. The United states adopted this concept |in 1935 ' ' 
with the enactment of Social Security. The purpose t>f establishing 

33 



the. arbitrary age of 65 as the ons^it of lat* life was primarily to - 
establish a point foriretirement from the work force and thus to 
determine who would be eligible for services and financial ^ 
entitleumntt. Chronological a^ge has had its uses^ and \:^*untll th# past 
decade or two it has been a reasonably efficient crityfirlon upon which ^ _ 

to plan poHry^nid BBrvtce--dc1:iveT5r systemr. -HOw*Ver, whenever an 

arbitrary criterion is set forth which serveif as a definition of 
some category or attribute , inadvertent abuses often emerge. Not 
everyone is ready to terminate an activity such ^s wprk at an 
arbitrarily designated ^ age. As notej^ earlier by Brown •(1977) and 
Butler (1970, 19f5) , the phronologi<^iil age or social definition of 
aging is perceived by older per8d|8 to be an "emotional or financial 
rip-off" apd tends to place them into specific role categories. Older- 
persons generally do not soem to appreciate this form of rigid / ' 
labeling or enprbachmehj- into ^ their lives regardless of their "condition 
or functioning" (Butler, 1975) , Geroiitologists have attexnpted to be A 

more flexible and have "... divided old age into eatly old «ger 65 

■ .. .'♦ 

to 74 years, and advanced old age, 75 and above" (Butler, 1975, 
p. 17). But they too have fallen into the "time traps," about which 
Wirta (1975) referred, and have tended to place old persons into specific", 
roles, mairitalnirtg chropological age as the tr^idHP^aX definition. 
Legislative Fiat ' . ' 

^ * 

^ A review of legislation enacted by Congress during the past 

<•«, 

several years seems to show that these policy makers have attenpted to 
make a break with the chronolo«j|ical age syndrome as th^ criterion upon^ 

* f 

. \ 
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whl,^ to bA«« Bocial service prograiwf . fiut their effects have fallen' 
•hort, ae doe* the atAtement concer'ning "Stage* of Later Life" 
preaented at the -1971 White House Conference on Aging (,1971). The 
Conference'* statement comes close to recognition of di^f fereotial aging 
patterns but still relies on chronological age as a definition of a 

group characteristic; 

_^ ■ ■_ _„ \ 1 \ 

An analysis of tha Older Ameriqans Act of 1965 (PxibLic Law 89- 

?« 

73) and its various amendraents over the years until 1978 as well as 
other selected legislation concerning services and entitlements of older 
Americans, suggests that oolicy makers are beginning tb recognise 
that differential criteWa are necessary when defining aging. For ^ 
example, under the 1965 Older Americana Act (Public Law 89-73) , Title 
IIIj^ Sec, 302 (2) under "Allotments" "Explains that states will receive 
funding for that proportion of the population' a^65 or older. Under 
the 1969 amendments to this act (Public Law 91-69) Sec, 304 (i2) and 
(4) (c) the age 65 designation remains as th<i definii^lon of a^ing, In 
these same amendmertts Title IV, Part A, "Retired Senior Volunteer 
Program-? Sec. 601(a) ^2) and Part B, "Foster Grand|>arent Prbgram" Sec. 
611(a) the recipient of services and opportunities are thosf persons 
age 60 and over. The "Nutrition Programs", eriacted under the 1972 
• amendments are also for age 60 and blde:^ (P'ubllc Law 92-^258) . The 
197^ amendments (Pviblic Law 93-29) Title IX.- "Coimnunity Service' 
Employment for Older Americans" Sec. 902(a) uses age 55 or older for"^* 
unemployed low-incom<\ persons^ thus broadening the ch?ronolo9lci)Ll age 
designation as well as recognizing a differential financial need ot 
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some older cltirens. Fihally, the 1978 anendiMnta (Public Law lj|-47|) 
under Title III - "Grants For State and Coininunity Programii on Aging* . 
Sec. 304(a) (1) and (2) use the eligibility age 60. However^ while age 
60 is ^specified under the 1973 amendments it^ significant that Sec, ' 
305(a) (1) (E) concerning eligibility ^of states to participate in 
Conununity Programs does not apecifV a chronological ag« but mandates 



that states "...provide assurances that preference will be given to 
providing services to older individuals with the greaybst economic or 
social needs ai>d include proposed methods of carrying out the preference 
in the state plan." Thus we again begin to see policy makers pufting 
into law the recognition of differential needs of at least some older 
individuals. The only drawback is that chrondlogical age is still the 
criterion on which eligibility for services and entitlements are 
predicated. - . . 

The Age Discrimination in Employment Act" Amendments of 1978 ' 

' ■■ . ■ . 

(Public Law 95-256) further expand Ajad-t«t>aden the chronological age 

definition by stating age limitations in Sec, 12(a) "The prohibitions 
in the Act shall be liml^ted to indiv:^duals vd|D are at least 40 years 
of age but less than 70 years of age,^ Thus'ffwe see that policy makers 
are beginning to recognize the differential niture of aging as long 
term continuous process/ but they reinforce the concept of being old 
by specifying the age a.^: which persons are eligible for services 
and efttitleroents, » 

1. 

Social Attitttdgs > 
Apparently, there are two sets of conflicting attitudes expressed 



toward old^r persona which are prevalent in American society , neither 
of whjch is necessarily related to chrbnological ageVper se. However ^ 

the a88UinptS!\on that an over preoccupation with H:hrono logical age as li 
terminus to work productivity acts As a negative att^tudinal force 
against acceptance of older persons as part of American society has 

V 

* * 

perhaps some face validity. Even though some would feel that the work 
ethic which has sustained both an agrarian as weTl as^ an industrial 
society is eroding or changing^ there is |^^-^-^ apparently a pervasive 
belief that if one is not gainfully employed in our society one has ho 
worth (O.'Toole, 1973, 1977f Wirtz, 1975). The unemployment of youth 
in our society is usually tolerated in the anticipation of their future 
pjToductivity . However^ the aged enjoy no such tolerance, 

Butler (1975) has summed up the apparently conflicting attitudes 

4 

of Americans toward older people t He stated; 

•/ ■ 

We pay lip servicer to the idealized images of beloye'd 
and tranquil graniparents ^ wise elders ^ white-haired 
patriarchs and matriarchs , B*it the opposite image 
disparages the elderly^ seeing age as decay ^ de-- 
crepitude, a disgusting and undignified dependency. 
Our national social policies mirror these conflicts. 
We talk earnestly about our '•senior. citizens// but 
do not provide enough for them to eatt We 
, become angry with them for being burdefts, yet we 
^ake for granted the standard of jliving that their 
previous work^has made possible for us, Neglect 
is the treatment of choice^ with medicine failing 
to carfe for their physical needs ^ mental health 
personnel ignoring their emotional prpblems^ 
communities neglecting, to fill their social 
expectations (p, xi) , ^ 

How b4st to overcome these conflict;ing attitudes will become a 

major social itfsue in the future. , Apparently^ .when using 

chronological age aq the primary attribute to define "old/* we only 
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einphatiE* th« negative and foster a dependency relationehip of old 
peraone on a social welfare system (referred to in Chapter ri) . 

A Functional Approach 

We. have seen that social custom, legislative fiat, and attitudinal 
perception have defined who is or is not "old"-an American society. 

*1 though peop^le who ^H^e7 thue-categorl ze* ^re reB iBt^^n t to being so 

labeled.. This has been accomplished primarily through the use of 
chronqlogical age as tue criterion by which "old" Is measured, Thus 
we relegate a segment of the population into an "age ghetto" (O'Toole, 
1977) . The only apparent exit ftom this form of categoVization, given 

existing mqices, is death. What is generally Avoided in any 
discussion concerning olt people is that we are talkihg about our qwn 
futures. Is this how we want to be categorized and viewed? Must we be 
willing to settle for mere survival under such a categorization seheroe 
when much more is possible? We roust all grow old and eventually die, 
Real questions relate to whether this process will be painful, 
humiliating, debilitating, and isolating through insensitivity , ignorance 
and poverty" (Butler, 1975, p. 3). or will the process involve pleasure, 
dignity, maintenance of self-worth, and continued productivity and 
contrij^tion to" society? These, of couiH|e, are difficult issues, and 
it -is not the intent of the monograph to atteropt to resolve them. 
However, it Is important to keep these issues in mind as they are 
related to a more functional view of aging which many writers allude to 
but few have attempted to set forth, , 
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ApproAch«« to a Fu nctional, p#finition 

I 

Parhaps one of tha moat cxsmprahanalva and promiaing attan^t* to. 
identify the functional atatua of older peraona ha» been- of fared by 

Maddox and Dellinger (1978) , Their effort haa foouaed on an atten^pt to 
aaaeaa a peraon'a Social ReaoxirCaa / Econoiolc Reaoufcea , Mental Health y 
Phyalcal Health y and Act i^ tea of Daily Llyi^ng. They have ^ calle d theee 
dlmenaions the SEMPA profile of. functioning, SEMPA waa developed aa a 
result of a perceived need to develop Information ayatema which 

are demonst:!rably useful for program evaluation^ planning^ and resource 
allocation..." (p. 60), The structuring of' SEMPA concentrated on 
three essential elements • 

1) A reliable^ valid^ quantifiable assessment qt 
functional status which could b^e used to character** 
ize individuals and f cumulatively, defined, 
populations; 

\ ^ / . • 

2) A systematic procedure for characterizing the 
/ types and qualities of services received 

by individuals in the defined populations^ 

3) A transition matrtsc for charting stability 
and change in functional status of a defined 
population over time in relatidn to types and - 
quantities of services received (pp* 61-62) . < 

Essentially, Maddox and Dellinger^s effort was designed €o assess 

the effects of social services extended to the elderly, (age 65+), to 

examine the ^'impact of these services over MtiiQ^ jind to identify the 

functioaal status of those elderly persons receiving social services. 

The underlying assumption with regard to level of functioning^ however/ 

seems to be predicated on the state of impairm^t being experienced 

by an individual, since it appears that the subjects xjpon whom SEa4PA 
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waH tHMtod w«r« rwcolvlnq aoiM form of «oci«l ••rvicen. Additionally, 

th« msMuras ua«d to aaa««« an indiVidual^t laval of functt^^ning wara 

those currently in eiristenca designed for other age groups and whioh 

.assumed a degree of face validity based upon the criterion to ba . 

. f. ft 
niasured. This raises a question of inst;rument i^eliability and ^^lidity 

M- ■ 

since the authors admit th*t there Ts some concern fis to whether these 

instrumenti are appropriate f6r"^se^ However^ 
the authors report inte|-rater reliability ranging from .74 to ,88 on rating 
scales representing the five dimensions fsEMPA) which suggest a relative 
<i©qree of acceptability of the measures us^d. 

When M^ddoj^nd ^llinger applied ^clinical ratings to subjects 
from two communiti^, interesting data related to bur purposes emerge. 
In the two groups they investigated, 58.5 and 56.7. percent respectively 
, demonstrated no functional disorders on the SEMPA profile. When ^ 
adding in those in^viduals who manifasted at least one functional 
tlisorder the percent in<treased to 75.7 and 79.3, respectively. By 
extrapolation on the basis of the older population w)jo were receiving 
some form of old age assistance, one can conclude 'that ap^^foximately 
57 percent exhibited no functional disord'ers as assessed by clinicaj 

observers, and approximately 20 percent exhibited only one * 

. ' ■ V 

functional disorder. Of this approximately 20 percent, about 10 percent 

f • , ■ 

were identified aa functionally debilitated in the area of Economic 
Resources . Thus,. if the economic difficulties of this 10 percent w^ra 
alleviated, we w^uld therThav^^ approximately 67 percent of an older 
.population who manifest no functional disorders and who> need few^ if 
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• «ny, .ocial ••rvicea. Th«y could prfebably function quit* w«ll on thtlr 
own and could conc«ivablr continu*^ to h: productive iMMnb«rs of th« 

♦ 

liibor rorc« •hould thoy to d««ir«. .From a functional dafinition viaw- 
point, wa can raiae tha quaation, "la it lagitimata *o d«fina th'aat 
parsona aa old or aldarly with all tha aocial aanctiona thaaa tanfa 

• imply? If thay^deaira to antat it, ahould thay ba daniad accaaa . 

the l*bir force bacausv lihay ha^ raaarafT * ; 

-.age?" ' . • ^ 

The GULHEMP Program (Youry, 1975) is deaigned to aaaeaa phyaical 
health, mental health, nnA persoi^ality of older (a^a 40 and up) paraona, 
(Due to problems associated with personality measurement of older 
persons these dimensions have been eliminated from tha GULHEMP Program.) 
The basic aasuinption in this program is t^at, regardless of age or 
disability, an individual can fvihction productively in a job providing 
the job's demands are congruent with that peraon's physical capacity to 

S 

function. The proponents of this program have damonatrated that a 
person, can be employed once an accurate job profile is developed and 
the person's GULHEMP program is matched to it, The gUlhemP prograin is 
aimed toward a functional approach in assisting individuals to become 
active participants in thte labor force, It follows -a Parsonian 
(190^) approach (matching person to job) but in a more sophisticated way. 
Assessment parameters are more clearly defined than they were In Parson's 
time. The process employed involves knowledge about the person, knowledge 
about the job, and matching the person with the job. 

The difference between the GULHEMP prog'tam and the SEMPA program 
is that one (GULHEMP) assumes that an assessment of, a person.' s " * 
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functioning l#v«l will, allow for a reintegration into tha labor force 
whar«a» the other (SEMPA) aaaumea evaluation of an individual's 
functioning level ia nepessary to identify the ia^aot of aooial eervioee 
arid planning for future tervicea. Both viewa have merit. Both viewe 
suffer from ahd adinit to a deficiency of m^hsurement technology to 
facilitate the. aaseasment of the functioning capacity of older peraonei 
The SEMPA approach 'teema' to aaaume that all persona who reach a certain 
chronological ago wi^^need and^ receive social services, Being able to 
assess the level of functioning of . these persona will allow for more 
efficient planning and distributiorf services, The GULHEMP approach 
seeme to take ^ more humanistic apjproach In trying t9 identify a 
person's functioning level, since the objective' is to place those 
persons who want or need to work in appropriate jobs. 

It would seem that the GULHEMP and SEMPA programs clearly express^ 
- two apparently contrast ingo psychological views in trying to deal with 
the issues associated wit^ aging, GULHEMP appears 'to adojfJt a moj^e 

humane view of aging. Tt)is approach assumes an individual is . / 

■ » 
capable of being in control of his/her own life and,^ with a little 

\helK^ the individual exerts primary control over external influences 

such as environment, social milieu, and institutional forces, SEMPA, 
♦ « • 

on the othe^ hand, seems to assume that social services are externalj.y 
controlled environm^ntad forces and (are imposed on a person, This view 
pleads to the development of service delivery systems and definitions of ^ " 
needed social services^ based upon a vliii> of the aging person as ^ 



passive recipient. 
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If aging is a proceaa we aU experi«ncli, as wa aro told by • 
psycho logl at*, physiologiits, gsrontologisti, imd othsrs, th«n how can w« 

t 

ever justify the arbitrary categorization of people into "age ghettos," 
especyially those incfividyals who have lived the longest? It would seem 
that part of the definitional problem we are' dealing with is predicated 
upon humanistic beliefs or self-help , approaches vs. behavioVistic beliefs 

or social viee^ nipproaehes^. This dichotomy-i^ T[ t the Co te-oT^Oie 

philosophical debate surrounding aging issues in the United States and 
^especially issue/' associated with aging an^J work. * 

A Developmental View 

The functional developmental viey of aging which, we are 
conceptualizing presupposes four basic assumptions! 

1) Aging is not a point- in- tihte «vent. It is a 
developmental process all humans experience, 

^ * 

2) The aging process which affects everyone 
continues throughout ajperson's life span 
and includes all the physical, psychological 
and social elements experienced in a person's 
life space. 

3) The (Continuous process of aging is uniquely » • * 
individual. People do not age similarly or at ' 

« the same rate, e.g., while we all experience 
slower reflex actions as we grow older, we do 
not experience this slow down at the same" 
rate or across an equal span of time.\ . • 

4) The impact of environmental factors on life 
span development has a differential effect 
on aging depending upon physical health, 
psychological well-being, economic stability, 
socialization,, life satisfactions^ and chance 

•' factors. 

> 

Based upon the above assumptions, the following functional ^ 
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d«v«lopin«ntal definition of agjjLng ia off«r«dj Th» dtylopwntiil aping 
/rocaia ocouy in direct ratio to .a alow down in pnvioloqical functiona . 
the level of paycho logical well-bainq, tha dagraa of aoonomic atability . 
the degre a t<> which one roaintaina aocial actiV'ity. parcaiyad Ufa 
aatiafactionaf and chance factora over which tha individual haa no 
contyol auoh aa deep economic receaaion, catastrophic StAt%. and/or 
rampant intlyttorr^Thg degree To 'which ah"i:ndividual perceivea artd/or 
experiencea this slow down and the manner in which the alow down ia''. 
accepted as part of living is a function of what might be termed aoi 
"Aging Index." We can hypothesize that the more harmony one 
experiencea in terms of the elements of this definition the more 
uniform is the aging process; that the more an individual ia in 

* 

control of higher life,, the less nead there will be for social aervlcea 
to maintain that^person. External assistance should be needed only 
when an individual experiences significant uncontrolled diaruptlona in 
the elements of the aging process. However, what has yet to be 
resolved ,s the question: What is the range of functioning within which 
persons can independently maintailh control of their livwa, maintafn 
their independence r and continue to develop productively while" 
experiencing ther. aging proc^ess? Our current methods of implementing 
retirement systems and developing and offering supporting social 
services when people retire from the work for^^assumes an attitu&a <?Hat 
people reaching age 65 or 70 no longer have *uch capacity for self 
maintenance. Existing programs assume that at this age they begin the 
process of dependence on our social service systems and are 
suddenly perceive<l as "old;" The ..truth of this last assunption has yet to 
be ascertained. 
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Th« SEMPA prqgram^f functioning r«f«,rr«d to taller include 
several of the elements in the definition presented above, at does the .. 
GUUIEMP program. However, the applicatio;i df SEMPA to two -populations 
did not include an assessment of the range ofr tolerance within ^Ich . 
one can live and function independently from social services nor di| 



it include the assessment of inddviduals who currently fur^ion 
independently from social services and are 65+ in age, in order to 
test the assumptions of our proposed definintion it would help" to 
spe|ify an operational definition which has testable characteristics/ 
is applicable across a wide range of individuals i and whose attributes 
are definable at. least to some degree. The proposed definition can be 
specified ast 

Aging Index - Physical Status (PS) +^ Psychological 
Well-being (PW) + Economic 
Stability (ES) + Socialisation (S) + 

^ Saysfaction (LS) + Chance Factors 

(CF) , 



or, 



AI 



PS + PW + ES + S + LS + CF 



where, 1) Aging Index (AI) refers to a sum score whoYi combining 

, the six attributes in tne equation, 

2) Physical Status (PS) refers to bodily functions, e.g,, 

strength, reflexes, lung function / blood clj^culatlon, 
liver function, muscular coordination/ etc. 

Psychologi cal Well-being (PW) refers to one's self 

perception, usually referred to as self-concept, and 
the degree of psychbpathology one manifests, 

4) Economic Stability (ES) refers to level of. income necessary 
to maintain one's finaneiikl independence In society. 



5) So,clallga\lQn (S) refers to the degree to which an individual 
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contino^i to actively participate in hi»/h«r 
•nvlronm*tit «nd with oth«?r« in that fnvironment. 

Life , Satisfaction (LS) refare to how happy ona ia with 
hia/her life now and what one antlcipateB 'tis the " 
future. 

• ■ \ 

7) Chance Factora (CP) refera to those historical events in. 

one's 4ife space over which he/she has no control, e. 
war, extreme inflation^ economic depression and/or 

recession, and which can positively or advirsely 

affect elements two through six. 

This is not an easy formula to quantify since several of the 

elements contained within the formula cannot be adequately measured 

with our exist^jg assessment tools. This operational conceptualitation 

suffers from tte same shortcomings identified in tide SEMPA and GULHEMP 

. programs. We suffer from' a serious deficiency of measuring tools which 
can assess the dimensions of individual functioning for older » 
age groups. However, this should not deter us from conceptualizing 

,the problems and articulating those areas where we find * 
deficiencies. , / * : ' 

c 

We can measure Phyiical- Status .^ Th* measuring tools used by 
physicians are quite adequate, reliable and quantifiable. What is not 
Clear is whidh measures are most appropriate to measure physical status, 
for our equation, ' ^ 

Psychological Well-being is anoth<ir domain where a considerable 
body of, data on measurement exists. The weakness here is the lack of 
data on the ^use of these instruments with older people since most, of 
the available instruments were developed for use with younger persons ' 

r ■''!'■ 

usually age 16 - 35 "or 40, 

^ it 

Economic S tabilit y is easily quantifiable from one perspective — 
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« 

that im, w« can specify tha amount of incoma ona Jiaa" at ahy point in 
tim«; Mora difficult to atsaaa ia tha dagraa of adaquacy of 'that intoma 
to' provide a little exiiitanoa and i|alf maintananca givan a fluctuatinq 
economy . • . 

' Socialization , Life Satiafaction , and Chanoa yactora are not so 
easily quantifiable". It is ptfaaible that Socialitation and Life 
Satisfaction data will have to be gathered through an interview format 
or questionnaire. It is also possible that some form of a .aemantic 
differential instrument would be a more convenient format for data 
gathering. It ts perhaps the moit difficult to both identify and to 
measure Chance Factors . For instance, how would we quantify the Impact 
. of a six percent rise in inflation on the process of aging as. we have 
defined it? At this point we afe apparently left with gross 
judgements. 

T|ie quantification problems of assessing the process of aging are 
many^ they are not necessarily impossible to solve, The main problem 

i 

is thAt we have not really begun to address the issues and attempted 
this form of assessment, although Maddox and Dellinger (1978) have made 
just such an attempt. A theore4tical and operational definition has been 
presented above. -Other writers and researchers will undoubtedly address 
this-^^ssue in the future, but what is abundantly clear is that at 
present there is a paucity of research in this area, Thus^ we are left 
with certain^ inferences which are based upon fuzzy definitions. It is 
hoped that the proposed theoretical and functipnal developmental 
definition presented in this section will at least stimulate thinking 
and research designed to bring more clarity- to present and ^^re 
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d«finitionftl ^.problems concerned with laaues^ f>robl«mip, policy 
formulation*, ■•rvic« d«liv«ry syBtttms, and r«««arch concerning old 
p«r«on« in American society. Perhaps through validation of ouf 

A 

proposed defirVition it may be found that some persons who are 
chronologicaliy« "young" are in fact old where as some persons who. are 
chronologically "old" are in fact young. Who then should rrfcelve the 



social services and financial entitlements deiiigned for the "old"? 



CHAPTER IV 



AGING AND WORK,. A .TAXONQMV . 




Thus far in tKi« monograph we have alluded to the many wythe * 
about aging whi^ih were eloquently described by Butler^ (1975) and 

\ 

suimnarized by Nyd^gge^ 119791^^ 



especfally a. they affect tho utilization of human re.ourcee, influence 
the mental health of the a<:ing, and iftterfere with training and ' 
retraining for employment purposes by^failing to^encourage the use of 
available educational resources. Finally, we have suggested that 
individual! gain their identity in socii^ty, experience their self 
satisfactions, and perceive them8el%s as worthy thr^gfi.recogniiied 
paid ancl/or pnpaid work. 

An overview of definitional issues ^nd related problen« associated 
wdth clarifying how aging is defined was presented in the last chapter. 
An attempt was made to formulate a functional definition of aging 
which assumed that aginc is a developmental process eifctrlenced by all 
human beings and not a point-ln-time event- as implied by legislative 
fiat or.soci^ custom. We further Assumed a humanistic view within the 
context of our definition and then offered a formulation to operationally 
test the theoretical definition. However, testing a functional 
dev^jlopmentai definition of aging is difficiU^because of the paucity 
of adequate instrumentation, to accurately assess those attributes 

collectively .defined as an "Ag|ng tn'aex," Regardless of ttie 

■ ■ \ 1 *i 

psychometric problems inherent in our- definition, a- theoretical framework 
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around which theoifdticiiins and reaearchers can function was prsssntsd 

> ■ 

in the anticipation that future research would solve these 'Jpsyohometrlc * 

« 

assessment problems. » ^ 

In this chapter we-will explore a taxonoaiy of work and. ^ging which 
assumes that people experience the. aging process differentially, that ' 
the aging process is developmental, and that people operate at 

f unctionalO-yL different levels- of abim<^an d ef fi ciencr. — Our taxontJtay^ r 

' also assumes that people, regardless of age, at different points in 
time and^^lj, different reasons have needs for paid and/or unpaid work 
activities ahd associations. The proposed ta5?onomy of aging and work 
which follows is an att^mot to account for those differing work needs 
of aging persons as has been alluded to throughout this monograph^ and 
to bring further clarity to our definitional problems described in 
Chapter 2. These differing needs as they correspond to our proposed 
definition are perceived to be related to such attributes as economic 
well being, self sufficiency of living, physical and psychological 
health, satisfaction with life, productivity, and bhe like. 

A ThjB Taxonomy ^ . . 

A taxonomy Is generally formulated to allow researchers and/or 
theoreticians to systematically study, desq^ibe, and examine, a subject 
of conMrn on the basis of variable (s) of interest according to 
attribu^Js) which the subject displays. The taxonomy allows the ^ 
researcherB||heoretician to categorize the subject in some logical wSiy. 
The subject <H^t which we are concerned is people who are aging. The 
variable of concern is work. The ma jor^- attributes are the need or desire to 
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'^ork^^«t\ .Ln<iivi<iMCi\ is classified in different age groUj>ing8 and 
th4 functional ability of the individ^^al to. work, Thus, older 
persons (subject) who express a desire or need to work and who have the 
functional ability to work (attribute) rosy b/ classified into sub 
categories, (work groups) . The usual format for categorisation (ft 
plants and animals into a taxonomy is not riecessarily ap^icable in this 
case. -The-ava^Vable data^ich characterise tj>e extent" of our "; 
knowledge are not as precise as those which characterise systems 
which have evolved in the phjrsical and biological sciences. However, 
3uch deficiencies in data precision do not negate the worth of attempting 
to categorise individuals into logically determined and precisely 
defined groCips foi? particular reasons, 

Some of the existing data can be combined with the observations 
presented in Chapter 2 and used to fill some of the knowledge gaps 
encountered in our proposed taxonomy of aging and worlt. These data, 
(see Tables 1 and 2) tell us that there are apJ>rox^matel^^ 32,000,000 
persons age 45 to 65+ who are either in the labor fojrce or who are 
seeking entry into the labor force. In addition, there are 
apijroximately 1,200,000 pe'rspns in the same age range who are ^ 
unemployed. In t^otal, these persons account for approximately one 
third of the 96,917,000 people age 16 to 65+ who were defined as the 
tdtal labpr force in 1977 ^reen, Devens, and Whitmore, 1978), This 
group of persons age 45 to 65+ comp^rises a significant number of 
persons about whom we are concerned. As was indicated in Chapter 1, 
the number of persons in this age range is increasing ahd is expected to ' 
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continue td incr«««« for th« furseeabl* futur«, Thoi« dat* prttaented 

in Table 1 indicate that about threa percent of the 19'77 labor force 
i« fe5+. What is not known 'iaTi are they full or part-tiiwe workers? To 
wflich work group category, to be described in our taxonomy, and under 

what conditions do they function? Similar questions can be raised for 

\ 

the other age groups as can be raised for the job seeker groups identified 
in Tabl^ 2, - - .r -- - 

\ \ relevant question at this point is, why would we want such 
descriptive data as asked in the above questions? One reason might be 
related to the issues and concerns articulated by Shepperd and Rix 
(1977) in their book The Graying of Working America and what training/ 
retraining programs or will be needed to maintain this^ "graying 
work force" in .the labor fwce. It has been estimated that by 1995 the 
number of persons aged 55 and over will for the first time in history 
exceed the number of our school aged population (Apker, 1979) . Britton 
(1970) estimated that by 1975 one half of the labor force would be 
over 45 years of age. with the rising numbers of older iVroericana * 
it seems reasonable to expect that we will be experiencing an oldet 
work force and that we need new strategies to examine those problems 
which will emanate from these changing demographics. Another reason 
for developing more accurate descriptive data is the need for more 

d 

complete and more accurate categorizations of persons as they ar:a 
identified in a taxonomy. This will enable us to be** Tnor(^f precise in 
studying the effect these persons are having on our society as well ^s 
the effect on theifte persons of the vaf ious programs designed to assist 
them. For our purposes nw it is enough to assume that work groups can 
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TABLE 1 • 
Labor Porc« by Sex and Age, 1977 


1 






X 








■■• "m. 










Age 
Group 


Males 


Feitnales 


Total 




45-54 


10,231,000 


6,698,000 


16,929,000 




55-_59 . 


4_*3za^_ooa-_ 


- '- 2-,^4^000 '- 


--TrO^yOOO 




60-64 


2^717,000 


A 1,622,000 


4,339,000 




65+ 


1,845,000 . 


1,065,000 


2,910.000 





During 1977, Special Labot Force Report 212, U. S. Dept. of Labor. 
Total labor force during 1977 - 96,917,006 ages 16-65+, 



TABLE 2 

Unemployed and i^ob Seekers by 
Sex'and.Age, 1977 



Males Females ; Total 

JS 0 js 



Group 


U* 


JS 


U 


45-54 


329,000 


251,000 


339,000 


55-59) 
bO-64) 


250,000 


191,000 


194,000 


65+ 


97,000 


87,000 


5p,000 



444,000 347,000 



^°"f^«' Taken from Table A-15, Employment and Unemployment Trends 
During 1977, Special Labor Force Report 212, S, Depi; of Labor" 
Total Labor Force during 1977 » 96,917,000 Ages 16-65+, 
*U - Unemployed JS « Job Seeker 
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be icl«ntifi«d and that individual* can be aaiigned to a group in a 
logical and orderly fathion, The phtegorieation system which foVm. ^ 
our taxonomy is displayed , as Figure 1 and will be referred to through- 
out the remainder of this chapter. 
« * 

Population i ' * ' . ' . 



nThe populati on we w-i-U be- eoneerned~about ±tt our-taxononyntn e ludes 
all persons aged 45 and older. As has been noted earlier, defining 
old on the bases of chronological age. without taking into 
consideration several 6ther factors is son»evhat limiting, Our concern • 
is eligibi-lity of persons for assignment to work groups and the degree 
of their functioning ability within groups. Several factors when taken 
in pombination suggest that age 4i is • logical lower limit" at which 
to begin to group people for purposes of categorization within work 
groups and conditions of functioning. In this case, age per se is not 
a condition for membership within a group. However, an age designation 
is a convenient characteristic to use in order.to simplify oUV discussion 
Out underlying assumptions presented in Chapter 3 were predicated upon 
the belief that^ aging is a developmental process which all persons 
experience. The extent of the aglni* process a person experiences at any 
given time is based upon his/her ability to function as defined by 
several criteria. Age, then, becomes a convenient criterion by which 
we can examine within-group variation of a person's functional ability 
to perforin different work tasks within work grbups, Since we are 
concerned with a person's ability to participate in the. work force, since 
full-time participation of workers in the work force begins to decline at 
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a9« 45 {Br«nn'«n, TAft, 6 Sch\<pikck, 1967)^ and alnc« lt*ha« bfn 

•stimatad that by 1975 approximataly ona-hJlf of tha labor forca wa«. 

ovar 45 yaara of age (Britton, 1979)/ our dVjBlgnation ""of aga 45 and 

• ■ t 

above aa the pot)ulation of concarn ia both logical and raatopablei 

< ■ 

Defining the pcjpulation in thia manner does not aaauma In any way that 
because an individual .is of a certain age they muat belong to a 
sp<fteifie work trroup> ovg;> agg 45^ -aBSumeg-ong is i^le t o WrR ;^ Some 
individuals may be functionally "old" but chronologically^ young. The 
reverse may also be true, " ' 

"Work," as the term ia being used here, includes all paid and 
unpaid" activities which people engage in for whatever r^om- Leisure 

activities are *i»lso included in this qpncept since for some people 

Its. ' 

leisure means play;, for others, the same play activity ia^work for which 
they ace remunerated, The sanse In which the terw "work" ia^ being used 

here is compatible with the detailed discussion on thiil 1;opic presented 

» j. 

by Kazanas, Baker, Miller, and Hannah (1973), 
Age Groups 

An examination of Figure 1 shows that we have- utilized the - 
rationale expressed above and divided the population aged 45 and older 
into units, grouped arbitrarily in five-year interva^bT The puipose 
here is to be more precise in specifying the number of Individuals by • 
work groups and conditions within each age group and to have a more 
accurate description by age of which individuals "want and/or nee^' 
as well as which individuals have the ability to function *a8 work??s. 
The smaller age grpupings are used to obtain mtere speci^fic information' 
on the population, .which will be useful in making policy decisions 
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Condition of Functioning 



Unable to work 



Able to work 
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Q 
' r 
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Want and/or need ta. 
^ work full time . 

« 

Want and/or need to 
work part time 

Want and/or neeVt to do 
volunteer work 

Want and/or need to engage , 
,in leisure activities only* > 

Unable to work fjiill time or 
part time and/or engage in or 
enjoy leisure activities 




W - Want, N « ,Mee«. 

% Figure 1, 
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roqardinq programs and activities for the aged, allocation of 
financial resources for programs to aging persons, development of 
educational training and retrainlhtrprograms which make full use of 
existing and future resources, and development of social service , 
programs . 
W6rk Groups 

'I 

^^^^"^ identify those work, groupa to which all - 
nembera of an aginf population (45+) may be assigned. We, will identify 
thede as "Work Groups" since it was stated earlier that people gain 
their identity, sense of worth, li^e satisfactions, and develop 
positive self concepts through some form of work/leisure activity 
whether paid or unpaid (Kazanas, et al, 1973), These work groups are 
identified in Figure 1 as: 1) Want and/or nedd to work full time 
tor financial remuneration, 2) Want and/or, nee'd to work part time for 
financial remuneration, 3) Want and/or need to engage in volunteer work 
activities, 4) Want and/or need to engage In leisure activities only, 
and 5) Unabjlre to work, full or part time and/or engage in or enjoy , ' 
leisure activities. 

/ The "want and/or need" conditions of Work Groups 1-4 could be 
based upon individual conditions of functioning as defined in Chapter 
3, Thus, the 10 percent^ of the SEMPA group referred to earlier who 
were defined as economically impaire<? could conceivably be as eigne* to 
the "need" category of Work Group 1 and/or 2, Also, those individuals 
who gain psychological well being and/or life satisfactions from work, 
regardless of their economic status, could be assigned to the "want" 
categolry of the same work groups. By a similar reasoning, some 



p«opl© might, elect to "want" to engage in volunteer activitlas 
(Work Group 3) to satAify th«ir altruistic and/or paychological ntt«(to 
(assuming that they arti economically in a position to sngags in 
voluntesr aStivities) whereas others would "need" to engage in 
activities for maintenance of mental well-being or see the need to seek 
experiences within the larger environment to fulfill life satlslactlons, 
Assuming all other aspects of a person^ 8 11^^ ane, satisfactoiV , some 
persona might "want" to engage only in leisure acjtivities (Work 



Group 4) whereas others may "need" (i.e. for medical reasons, for 

instance) to engage in leisure activities only. Finally, some 

persons, usually defined as "frail," may be completely unable to work, 

♦ 

or engage in leisure activities. Such persons would be assigned to 
WCrk^ Group 5. 

1 C 
Cpnditions of Fu nctioning 

The Work Groups, ^s generally defined in our taxonomy, are ^ ~ 
.^rmissive in that individuals make ^he "want and/or need" designation 
based upon their own perceptions of their life cooditions. However, 
the Conditions of Functioning under whiph one may participate in any 
of the Work Grou ps, especially in Work Groups 1 - 4, are influenced by 
whether or not they are "able" to participate. It may be that a 
person might "wa^t or need" to be in a given work group 6ut for • 
medical, economic^j^ or other reasons, they are unable to participate. 



Utilization of our \def inition presented in Chapter 3 will help to 
clarify this dimension. 
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Inipli cation* 

4 P 

'^^^ Taxonomy of Aging and Wo^ whlrh ha. W outUnad In thi. 
chaptar preaanta a ayatatnatl^f- way to Idantlfy and stata numaroua 
raaaarchabla questlona concarnlng varioua* grouplnga of oldar paraona 
and the ^amj^ conditions which may provide avaji|Hj|^|rll6^^ for 
tham. 'in tha past, various work options h^^va not been .pacified not 
explicated ih a way that a lic)i*ad~"or encouraged nteaningfu^ 
individual, concerned. Nelth^ were there clear cut evaluation, of the 
effects of work program., paid und/or unpaid, for differential groups 
of older person.. Heretofons^ we have not had available a methodology 
which specified work options available to older persons, provided 
adequate evaluations of our <»ffectivene»s in meeting the needs of 
individuals within the options, or specified the numbers, itlentities 
and locations of the persons we are talking about. The list 
can go on, tiiiliaation of this proposed taxonomy and the 
refinements which should emerge as a result of research should allow us 
to begin to find answers to these and^other questions not yet 

articulated. Apparently, since questions concerning our older workers 

* I 
have not been previously articulated in til j manner set forth- Census 

Bureau data and Department of Labor Sata d > not provide the necessary 
infonrtatlon to answer the basic questions luch as those listed above* 
At this point in time we -are essentially itt with theoreticaJf questions 
and hypotheses concerning older persons as larticipants in the labor - 

force regardless of the form or the environient. in which t^eir ' 

productivity takes place. * , \ 



CHAPTER 5 V 
AGING AND WORKt IMPLICATIONS 

♦ f 

Introduction^ 

A basic thesis which has been set forth in this monograph is that 
olde* person* are an itnportant OT«t to the economy of tTie"Wtea"States , 
They are a group of persons who continue to be ^underutiliaed as part of 
t»^ a^»bor force. Much of this underutilijsation may be flittributable 

V 

in part to the many myths which have been imposed upcjL-older persons, 
especially, the myth that older persons are unable to be productive and 
contributing memS^M of the labor force (Butler, 1975; Nydegger, 1979). 
In the past, we have been content to encourage people who reach a 
certain age level to leave the labor force, ostensibly to retire from 
work and "enjoy life." Our increasingly affluent and tochnicaHy 
sophisticated society has allowed us to develop a financial capability 
whereby individuals are "^ouraged to give up gainful employment at an 
earlier and earlier age. Further, when the post World War II babies 
began to enter the -labor force the pressure of their entry was relieved 
through a deduction of workers at middle and upper levels of employment 
achieved by enforced relffrement or inducements which made it very 
attractive for older individuals t6 retire, instead of bringing about 
a smooth transition of younger workers into the place left by the 
retirees, this policy resulted in the elimination of an experienced 
and highly trained group of workers ftom the work force because the 



younger workers were elmply not experienced enough to fill the newly 
created vacancies. Should this policy continue for very much longer^' 
by the year 2010 we can anticipiafce that the combined older and school 
ag« pofiulation, who ar« perceived as being "nonproductiva" in tariwi of 
participation in the labor force, will eJtceed in number those 
individuals who work outside tl# home (Apker, 197^) . " 

I ft the United States trhe-atrti-tude iprevalls that; wh«n ..\ ............ 

individuals "pass their prime" as labor force contributors it is * "^^U 

appropriate to remove them from the work envircVnment, at least aa " 
full-time active participants, and to let a social welfare system ^"^V ^ 
ministet to their needs. The problem is that the criteria by which 
this attitude is determined are not necessarily applicable to all 
individuals similarly. By the sam^ token^ we ^ have been successful, 
through prolongation of formal educational experiences, in ^delaying 
the age at which new workers enter the leibor forcte. 

This concept of led)or force reduction through retirement and 
withholding entry was first introduced in the United States officially 
during the 1930s. The country was ^experiencing a deep economic reress lor 
which was exacerbated through a massive reduction in the number of available 
jobs. There was need to create work (jobs) for heads of households • 
One way to iiccomplish this was to reduce the size of the available 
work force. This was acco'mplished through enforcedP^tirement of those 
individuals at the upper age range who had been In the labor* force for 
many years. Simultaneously, a number of Individuals were denied entry 
to the labor force through defining them as too young. This made 
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sense At that tj.me in history sines that left a middls rang* of vforkeri 
(percaivsd as most able an^ naedy) to take t^* ayaila^l* jobsT^ (4ors 

recently, the policy of enforced labor force removal throVigh retirement 
would appear to be counterproductive to the economic health and 



stability of the United States for several reasons. Rapid inflation 

-4 

has ^toded.the purchasing power of the dollar, which in turnv adversely 



affects tfioie retTred person creatijf\g"preM 

increase social welfare services. There is a beginning realisation 

that declining birth rates experienced during the 19(60s will result 

in reduced numbers of available workers during the 1980tt and on into 

t»he 19908. Thnsx the. concept of elimination of our skilled workers ^ 

from the labor force at an early age through early retirement 

(especially if they are physically and psychologically capable of being 

productive) may tend to reduce the efficiency of the productive 

potehtial of our future work force« 

It woul^ appear that .-within a very few years a serious shortage of 

t ... 
highly skilled workers will occur in the United States. A factor 

contributing to this shortage is negative thinking about the productive 

potential of older workers (Sheft^ard & Rix, 1977), Currently^ 

business and industry are showing signs /of reassessing their past 

posture of easing out of the labor fo^e, through early retirement, 

those employees who are experienced and knowledgeable , and wh|| have a. 

history of productivity and loyalty (Batten & French, 1978; Lermanp, 

1978). Finally, Apker (1979) and, others have suggested that in 1940, 

approximately ten workers supported one retiree, wHereas by 1995, 
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that ratiS^p •xpactad to ba approxlmattly thraa to ona or laaa. 
Thia raiaaa sarlpua quaatlona about whejbha^ tha currant and futura 
labor for ca la able and/or willing to withstand tha incraaaad coat|i 
ASBOciatad with such small ratios* Dua to inoraaaad costs aaaociatad 

with this type of behavior, it is quastionablf wheth<gr or not wa as a 
society can afford to "throw away^* our human rasourca^a through enforced 
rati rement • eouplad with a dacllTia in tha ferttllty- rat:a-f rom a^ paalr 
of 3.8 births per 1000 in 1957 to 1,8 births per 1000 in 1976 (Apket, 
1979), the, practice of only partially utiliring an experienced and . 
productive labor forie will lead to serious economic^ conseqviancee , . 
with fewer Workers supporting a social welfara' system. 



Perhjips another and more subtle reason which\may explaii^ why we 
as a society continue to underutilize our older citizens as productive ^ 
workers lies in the domain of theory • Until recent years tha. relatively 
small size of the older population^ the point;^ in t'ime during ^hich 
people were considered aged, and the hi^h degree of economic affluence 
dn the United States have tended to suppress, the heed for theoretical 
models* around which the phenomenon of agi^ could be daacribed, 
explained, predicted and understood. Regardless of the current need 
for immediate action and programs to help alleviate problems 
experienced by older citizens, decision makers have sej: forth policies 
which are predicated on thlllbrT^ explicit or implicit, although 

more often implicit- Gerontology, as well as other sociair aiXd 
behavioral disciplines, has been continually 4a/are of the 
need for good theoretical models. Most behavioral researcher^ 
realize^the need to explain the phenomenon of Observed b^avior when 
working with others. t 



Through the definitional model presented in Chapter 3 and the 
taxonomy of aging and work presented in Chapter 4, we Tiave attempted to 
adc^rees the theory iesue as it relates to aging and work. Others 
(Butler, 1975; Maddox & oSflinger, 1978; Sheppard & Rix, 1977) have 
alato set for^ statements which suggest a movement toward developing a 



responsible theory of aging and work. Wirtss (1975) has implicitly 
suggested the need for movement in this direction. He calls human 
beings our ^Boundless Resource*? which has been relatively untapped 

■ ■ • ■ / 

because the structures for using them which were' developed in the . r 
past have outlived their usefulness. Until recently we have 
functioned on the assumption that manpower was^in unlimited supply. ' 
For reasons specified earlier, this assumption is now u|»der question. 
There .is a need to examine in new and creative ways the future* 
potential, education, productivity, characteristics, and life conclitions 
of older workers. We have attempted to set forth a blsio model around 
which we can articulate, study, and refine human characteristics and 
*life conditions as they relate to aging and woric. 

Throughout the remainder of the chdpter we will examine our 
t^kxonomy of aging and work with regard to its implications *for policy 
formulations in the^ areas of programs for the aged, retirement ^ mental^^ 
health, education, and resea^c^t Wfe will, attempt tp raise 

representative questions w^lvl^ need to be examined and explored*' Such 

-I* . 

a broad view should^ act as a stimulus to researchers, theoreticdans, 
policy fcjpnulators, and pifeictitioners to re-examine their thinking and 
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actior^V«g«rdirtq work «« it r«latea to th« aging procaaa. It ia 
expected that*auch a atimulua aa propoaed by our theoretical formulationa 

will Aid in the articulation of new and creative thought which in turn 
will help in confronting thoae issues and problems which will need to 
be addresaed in the very near future. * 

- v^ - ♦ - - Po li cy - on- Agift^ - ~ ^ ^ 



Ever since the 1971 White House. Conference on Aging, an 
increased interest in and awareness of the plight of older Anwltlcans ' 
has developed. ^This awareness has generally focused on two major 
areas of concern: health and finances. From these two primary areas 
of concern have emerged federal, state, and local programs designed 
to aid differiSj^groups of older persons with regard to nutritional 
programs, housing, transportation, safety, income maintenance, and 
more recently utilization of leisure time. Regardless of this overt 
expression of concern there still seems to be a deep-seated and perhaps 
unconscious prejudice against old people throughout our entire 
culture (Sheppard, 1979). Our basic thesis throughout our entire 
monograph has been the assumption that through work, either paid or 
unp^d, older people can reach a level of self-sufficiency which will 
helF^them be perfceived throughout society in a more positive way — 
ad contributing and productive members of society, and as full, 
complete, and economically independent. In order for this conditj^n to 
happen, new and creative styles for the utilization of this reservoir 
of human resources wlA need to be conceptualized and implemented. 
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A coromltinent toward Iqng-term policy planning will need to be 
made prior to any change and prior to any further legislation being 
enacted. Such a 'coiwnitinent should includet 

1. A basic, and committed belief that all persons regardless 
of age, can continue to be productive members of the 
labor force should they be physically and/or 

. psychologically able and willing to participate. 

2. A bali#l in the hete^rogeneous- n»^urth^f^ ^ 

population and coinmitTne(it to making available options to 
participate in paid and/or unpaid activities in the 

labor forcfe that reflects thi« heterogeneity. 

3. A recognition that older persons can and do function 
differently, regardless of age, as indicated by our 
functional developmental aging definition presented in 
Chapter 3 

4. A recogniti9n that in "order to understand the differential 
participatory nature of older persons in the labor force 
there needs to be an ongoing program of basic research, 
following a model fimilar to the, one presented in Chapter 
4, which allows for a high degree of speci f i ci tVL regarding 

• ^ description, explanation-, ^yd prediction conce^fling the 
m ■ group of persons under cons^ideratipn. 

i 

Retirement . 

Has the concept of retirement as currently practiced in the United 
states outlived its usefulness as a social system? .Retirement from 
active participation in the labor force is a .socia} action which has 
grown out of industrialization^. In agrarian societies as'well as more^ 
traditional cultures, age is accompanied by increasing prestige and 
expressions of need. Industrialization has reversed this attitude to 
the point .where youth has been idolized, at least in the recent past, 
an3 being old is something which happens to others. It is with 
increasing realization and^consternation that we ourselves are those 
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others. Our 4abor customs urge older persons to absent themselves 
from the labor fdrce at Specified ages; then our social systems 
reject them from continued participation in the socialisation * 
activities which grow out of" employee interactions. Retirement, then, 
, is the act of leaving or giving up a particular life style,' but 
apparently little or no effort is expended in considering where to go 
after leaving. 

t 

Current pre-retirement planning programs usually address topics 
associated with financial entitlements ayailaible upon retirement. 
These programs are offered primar'ily for those persons who 
are at or near rcCT^ment. Little attention is devoted to 
planning for the future. • One of the reasons for this lack of future 
orientatipn to retirement is related|to the paucity of systematic data 
associated with what happens to those persons who leave the 1-abor 
force. Frequently two views are expressed: what it is like' to live in 
a retirement community and/or what nur)3ing home living is like. Very 
litt^ie tKought -^is given to the individual living in his/her own 
home or with- family* rThere is almost ryo expresd^fon of productive and 
constructive use of one*& time when leaving active participation in the 
labor foJTce with the exception of what some would call "make do" 
activities such as crafts, gardening, and the like. It is here that 
our propos^ed taxonomy can contribute to systematic inquiry, information 
gathering, and data organiz,ation which would then, allow for more 
accurate statements concerning the phenomenon of agin^ and 

* 

suggest. moi*e ttlqughtful approaches toward *retiremfint,' Knowing what 

' ■ ^ V* 



happi^na to retirees, who they are, what »pec*if ically are their needs, 



and the like would assist us to address queetions gt concern in more 

precise and systematic ways. Some representative questions aret 

1. What programs of social service to older retirees are 
needed which are not currently available? For how many- 
persons, under what conditions, at what point in time, etc, 

2: What is the impact of, the new Age Discriminat^n in 
~ Eif^loymeht Act, 1978 Amen^entiT on ret irement p 
of older workers? How many people are affected? Who are 
they? What types of work wore/are they engaged in? Should 
the age 70 ceiling be lifted? If so, how many persons would 
be affected? 

3, Are our current social security laws punitive and inhibit 
the desire of older persons to work under threat of loss 
of financial security?' iShould there be revisions in the 
law such that people are rewarded for continued productivity 
and independence while under social security, support? Again e 
how many persons would be affected? Who are th^y? What 
alternatives are available -to individuals who need additional 
financial Support but fear loss of dignity? 

Mental Health 



Much has been written concerning the mental health prdjjtl^mSS 
which seem to affect old people. Visualizations as expressed through 
the popular media of television, magazines, newspapers, and the like 
frequently depict aging persons in distressful psychological and 
physical situations. While it is true,' aging persons do suffer ^rom 
mental dysfunctional problems, it does not necessarily follow that 
these dysfunctions are the result of an aging process nor are they 
the only age group to sufffer from these problems. Some geronotologists 
would have us 'believe that the mental problems experienced by an aging 
population are normal and fallow a developmental ^sequence associated 
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with physical detoriorat.ion and age ( Towaird a National Policy on 
It 

hsilXiSi, Voi, II, 1971). What a dismal future to look forward to. Th« 

psyghopathoioqles associated with aging are often coupled with normal' 

physiological deteri^tion (Sutler, 1970; 1975)/ By 

* 

connotation; to be old is to-be physically disabled and mentally 
incompetent, "^is is how^- old people are often perceived (Butler, 1975) 
Perhaps thli is one reason why, with this peBslTniBtric vtew tjf aging - 
being a major social focus, our society has revered being young. The 
idolization of youth by our adult population could be perceived as 
resistance to and rejection of growing old. Perhaps, also, adults 
tend to resist the phenomenon of aging and all the attending problems 
because of the relatively recent increase in numbers of old people 
which has made the problems of aging so visible and for some so 
painful. 

It was suggested in our discussion, presented in Chapter 2/ that 
mentally healthy individuals perceive themselves as being persons of 
worth and value in society and. that these feelings are generally 
associated with satisfactions experienced a^ participants in the work 

,19 

force. Further, -older persons are resisting being "put out t^o pasture" 
and are expressing a desire to be re-integrated into society through 
paid or unpaid employment. The desire for continued active 
participation in the labor force seems to be associated with an 
•increasing longevity. This, longevity is the result of significaivt 
recent advances in medical technology as well as the improved health 
practices and nutritional pi^ograms currently available. The less 
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riqoroua physical'' demjindt from th« work 8«ttiWg,jdu« to ln\prov«id 

Industrial technology aeem to hav« facilitatad int:r«a»«d vigor and 

heal«li in older people and provided leisure time unpAr&\l«led in 

history. One must question if the attitudes and actions' toward the 

.future as expressed by some older persons are really manifs^etationli of 

psychopathology or expressions of positive mental health. 

» 

An examination of the psychojj^oqical well beino of 
older persons needs to be undertaken in relation to inproved 
physical health, perceptions of'^lf worth, being needed, and 

Si 

contributions, to society gained through some form of pai4 and/or 
unpaid work, • . 

Our taxonomy along with data presented frow the SEMPA program 

(Maddox & Dellinger, 1978) suggest that th'e relative nuirtoers of 

mentally dysfunctional older persons are small, Butler (1975) has 

presented data indicating that as pebple age, incidences of mgnt*?^^^— 

illness rise. Ffowever, he questions the accuracy of these data due to 

poor and inadequate diagnostic procedures used to define mental illness 

^ in older persons as well as the "agism" practiced by psychiatrists, 

social workers, and mental health specialists who work with old people. 

If, as has been suggested frequently throughout this monograph ^ peoplfe 

gain their identities, sense of self worth, and experience many of their li 

satisf^tions through work, is this-^ny less true for older persons whom 

we have attempted to set aside? Some of the pertinent questions aS' they 

relate to mental health «fid our taxonbmy can be expressed as follows: 

\ 

1. What effect will* continued participation in the labor 

force have on reducing the incidences of mental dysfunctions 
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exporlonc«d by old«r persons? Who are they, from what 
•wojrk groups (see our taxonomy), what occupational 
P «jrDuplnq8? 

2. Do older persons wanjt and/or need to work in order to 
maintain an importajA place in society? Will working, 

paid and/or un^Said, PBcQme a therapeutic tool which is little 
understood currently by mental health prattitionerf who 

work with older persons? 

3. rf work foi older persons is demonstrated to be therapeutic 
In VG^Uuinq the incidence of pByohop^^|jj|^ogyv to What decree 

and for whom can we reduce demands for mental .health- 
services currerftly in place, thus reducing medical cdsta? 

ll^d yea t i cm 

♦ 

•Vho mystiquo of r>clucatioi» and the rewards education provides have 
boon and oontiiuie, to bo a basic^value, a belief, and a way of life in 
American soclf^ty. Deutermann (1974) reported that in 1940 the mean 
edvicational attainment for males (16 to 64) was 8.6 years and for 
women 9.8 years. By 1973 these figures for the same age range were l/i.O 
years for males and 12.1 years f^jP>females , thus demonstrating incre^e^ 
educational attainment and a contintted belief in the value of educa£ioft^ The 
rise during recent years in eaucational savings plans, insurance pro-ams for 
educational assurances for ttie young, and other -forms of investment programs 
assure a financial capability to attain anticipated educational 
achievement levels coupled with such federal programs as Basic 
Educational Opportunity Grants (BEOG) , increased public. and private 
scholarshi^unds, subsidized educational loan programs, and the like 
are expressed/manifestations of the reverance Americans have for 

I 

education. While olanning for future education by adults for their ^ 
children roost often implies a four year collegiate experience, it is 
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not. so limited. On« merely needs to review the phenomenal enrollment 
increases of the past two decades in public and private junior and - 
community college programs as well as the increasingly successl^ul 
private proprietory schools, to witness this fundamental belief that 
educational attainment is basic for futurl opportunities. 

Corresponding to the rise in education for youth has been the 
rise in educational opportunities and options for adult^v. Adult basic 
education, special adult classes for personal development learning, 
life long learning concepts, and the like reflect a recent upsurge of ' 
interest with and activity in aduft education. However, as was noted in 
Chapter 2, adults who are taking advantage of available education and 
reeducation programs are generally in the young. adult category, age 16 
tp 30. Older adults are not flocking to these programs. Several 
; reasons for this apparent lack of participation by older adults were 
speculated about earlier • courses offered at a poor time/ 'res|jrictive ^ 
entrance requirements, and tfo" forth. It may be that olders persons themselves 
believe the myths about aging especially as they relate to learning. 
Learning in recent years has taken on a pragmatic connotation ~ if 
one expends a certain amount of psychic energy and financial resources 
then this should translate into an improved position in the work '" 

«i 

force and result in economic gain, older adults who believe in this 
^logic may see education as a luxury they cannot or do not want to 
afford. The concept of learning for the purpose of enrichment and 
personal development seems to have lost -some status, perhaps due to 
increased educational costs or tbe n^ed for people to see a t«uigible 
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return on their self Inveatmant. Regardless, moat -older persons are 
not taking advantage of available educational opportunities to the 
extent anticipated by proponents of life long learning. 

In the more pragmatic domain, roost old^r adults have been reared 
in a society whose life style followed a "linearity of life" concept 

-- education for youth, work for adults, retirement for the old 

. - . . . . . 

whl^ch we referred to earlier. The multiple options for life long work 

i. 

and learning described by Kurland (1978) were not readily available for 
those individuals currently perceived as old or individuals newly 
entering that lite stage. What most people often forget is that learning 
ta!^ place, to a greater extent than realized, in non- formal and/or 
non-structured environments. How to implement a multiple styl*^earhing 
concept and make it a real option for peop^le in later life becomes a 
very real national problem which has yet to be fully addressed 
educators. ^ 

Another aspect of the adult learning boom has to do with demands 
on workers to up-grade continually their skills and knowledges in order 
to keep pace with the technological changes taking place in business 
and industry. Most employers tend to encourage the younger elements' of 
their work force to take advantage of educational Opportunities under 
the assumption that an inves-tjnent in education (be it time or money * or 
both) will produce a longer period of poteiitial productivity from 
their employees. Economically, this is seen to be a sound business 
practice. However, with the changes in mandatory retirement and a 
rapid movement toward information and service based industries rather 
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than product based industrlaa which require strenuous physical output^ 
this Attitude towJird education and reeducation for young adults only 
may need reassessment to include all adult age groups (Snyder, 1979). 

With the emerging learning/work styles described by 
Kurland (1978), it ia reasonable to assume a greater mobility in the 
labor force with the corresponding emergence of multiple wor)c styles and 
patterns. It is speculated that there will be a great^r need for a pool 
of skilled and knowledgeable workers who are amenable to change and 
short term job specific retraining as these changes emerge. It would 
seem more reasonable to assume that older persons are prime candidates 
for these short term job specific retraining programs assuming educators 
as well as employers and older people themse^lves can get over the myth 
that older persons cannot learn. What we do know is that older people 
can learn new ways of behaving, new skills, new knowledge, but they 
learn in a mode different from that which educators are trained to 
■ deliver (Webberv, 1978) . 

Currently, vocational education programs and programs supported 
under the Comprehensive Education and Training Act (CETA) come closest 
to havinq the resources^ skills, and available teaching technology to 
offoij^^the kinds of retraining programs which would assist older workers 
to continife as productive and contributing members of the wor| force. 
However, "it is questionable' that t^e proponents of these programs are 
mentally attuned to the notion of providing such programs using their 
existing resources. CETA is designed to assist in the training and 
retraining of disadvantaged unemployed. Certainly, the vast majority , 
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of old people mmet these criteria. Vocational education originally 

was designed to provide technical education at the secondary school 
level for prospective new job entrants. Vocational education is now 
also engaged In post- secondary vocational training activities , but 
still essentially focuses its resources on the firsb time job entrant 
.. or the young job entrant who has left the formal educational environ- 
ment and has returned for specific job trainini^. It would'seem that it 
is nt the post secondary level of vocational education's 'operations that 
educational programs could be designed to include older workers who' 
desire to stay in or reenter the labor force. 

Community and senior colleges as well as other educational 
establishments wi^l need to begin to rethink their educational missions 
with regard to the place of older learners. Given our taxonomy 
presented in Chapter 4, those older persons who want a'nd/or need to 
work under the auspices of oi*|-of the defined work groups will, in all 
probability, need to be retrained in-order to participate actively in 
-The labor force. _^re our multiple aqd diverse educational systems 
geared up to help? I think not. Our current educational systems are 
still designed €o accommodate the "^Jlinearity of life" concept and have 
-not begun to gear up for the multiple living, leiirning, and working 
styles being demanded, advocated, and implemented by citizens of all 
ages. 

Numerous work options such as split shift, flex time, shared 
jobs, job rotation and the like are being tried.- Most of these new • 
work structured are ideal for utilization of old people as workers in 



the labor force. These people have the time, the hours are right for 
them, and they are willing to be active participants.. In fact, many 
older workers are already in the ^abor force (see Table 1 and 2 tor 
these summary data), some surreptitiously. What we don't )jpow it how 
many are full time, part time, or volunteer. Who are they, what work 
do they do, for whom? Utilization of our taxonomy would allow for 
systematic organization and gathering of thes^ data, interpreting, the 
results in order to suggest appropriate education programs to meet the 
different needs of this potentially vast and untapped labor supply. 

Research 

The potential for research in the area of aging and work is a rich 
domain for exploration. A description listing our lack of knowledge 
related to aging and work wouM pr^ably be greater than our knowledge. 
One can begin at almost any point to raise important and pertinent 
questions which would have implications for poli^ formulation, prog 
development, practical application, and future research. There have 
been a whole host of researchable questions raised throughout this 
monograph which suggest many different ijesearch dimensions. To re- 
Iterate them at this point would be redundant. The Verification of 
the functional developmental definition of aging presented in Chapter 3 
and the taxonomy of aging and work presented in Chapter 4 are in and of 
themselves import^nt^ and extensive in terms of Ni^knowledge base they 
would contribute. 

Based upon the explicit assumptions presented in Chapters'^3 and 4 

/ m 
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and the implied aasun^ptionp indicaVad throughout this monograph, 
we assert that it is appropriate to call for twl^lmensions of research 
related to ^ging and work.. These research domains can be labeled as 
"basic" and *\pplied." We are advocatiiig that a program of basic 
research cdncerned with theory building is Yiecessary in order to 

r 

propose policy, programs, and practices which can be evaluated^ both in 

i 

terms of cost effectiveness and utility. Basic research would provide^ 

us with primary information about those persons whom society perceives • 

^as "old." It would build support for basic assumptions about the nature 

of age and tell us what individuals comprise the population called 

"old." Current information and knowledge about older persons in our 

society suggest huge deficits which have Jjieen essentially filled by 

myths, paeudo inferences, hunches, and ei^votionalism. It is very 

\ "■ * 

.difficult to pla'n effective long-term policy with regard to aging at 

/ 

any governmental level on such flimsy and unsubstahtiated evidence. 

We do have some demographic data/ but these data fall short in terms of 

specific descriptive characteristics since they assume homogeneity of 

the group under consideration. Time and again responsible writers 

who are addressing the issues of agirjg have pointed out thft hetero- 

geneity of this group/ yet policy planners and deliverers of services 

insist on assuming that all old people q^re alike.* ilow can we continue 

in this manner when we have yet to define accurately who is.'*old?" 

^ When is a person old? How do we recognize this condition? These 

\ 

.soem to be very basic and fundamental questions which have never been 
adequately answered.^ Social custom, not research , has arbitrarily made 
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the diBtinctionB . The functional developRMntal ageing definition, 
whicH^ needs to be tested and verified^ could identify those parameters 
which collectively could define what we mean byl^ "old. " Can such psopl<» 
function product i'^^ely as active participants in tlV6 labor^ force? Our 
taxonomy .i^sumes tihey caOf but due to the, individual differences in the 



agi#tg process, our tsjconoroy a Jbo assumes that different individuals 



under different conditions are productive at varying times and 9ges« 



How valid are these assinnptidns? A program of basic research could J>e 

/. . . * 

/ * ' * ' ^ • ^ . • . 

designed to support and/or re^jfute t)iese (ats^sumptlo^s. f?fc would seem . 

^ that if American society Ms. a desire to reverse its attitude toward** 

Its. older .citizens, basic ahd.^undV>€>ntal questions need to be resolved^ 

^ i ■ J . ' *■ 

A program of basic research which^^s longitudinal in scope Wbuld 

^.greatly assist in oblit^rat^incf^Taging. myths and begin to change 

f ; ^ a ' ' , \ ' ^ . 

attitud€t5' concerning "the aging process and the agin^ person's value to 

self and society ' - . * . \ " - ' 

^ ^ " ■ / 



A cori^esponding program of Bbplied r.esearch is also necessary* 
,Rea35; people' have jperSl prc^l^ms 'ano need^elp now,. .But because^ of 
i^tnmediate ' r^eed we dSnould ^not be det^rrecji f rom asking basic questions 
having to do w\th xjuality and effectiveness of seryici^s and* sexVi'ce 
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^d€^l i very sy Sterns, ' Wha^ip ^^^inds pf seljf* help prQgrams are pi3(erating A for 
^wh6m,. and ^how ^m^ny^ persons ^are Adopted? , Ifc <^la people work, where 
•do they wo^k, for whom, fpr 1t6w J.ong; ^nd.^ under what conditions? Why 
' , do tH^y worlc^ ^ How. are other • facets of th^i'r lives "a^^ec ted by their 
envploymen-t?. Are#'th^s.e sectowd. careerm or extensions, of primary 
'careers? The' list can go on. and on. However, answers to these and - 



other questions fbrm the bases for* program action, and polixiy 
development predicated upon knowledge rather than n\yth and/pr. 
•emotion. Data resulting from answers to t||pse questions wouPBCbe 
helpful in finding a resolution to some^ of the more theoretical and 
basic questions raised earliei;^, ' v 

What we have attempted t^ articulate in this last section is that 
more data derived from systematic research is needed if v^e* truly tnean 
to seek solutions to problems and concerns being confronted by an ever . 

, • . ft r 

increasing aging population, ^ 



Concl^<iing Qomment 

^ - • . ■* . ♦ 

It was not the intent of iMis monograph to suggest that ^ork was / \ 
^ th\s therapeutic medium to solve the problems, society is facing now and^ / 
Vill face in the future with regard to our aging population. What was 

■ * ' I \ .- - 

intended and perhaps overstated at times ^ was that woirk and its 
relationship 'to aging is an important do?\ain"but .one Which> iS little 
ufiderstbod or explored. There are apparently no available ig^uidei to 
.feuggesi^ .what^ ^ath to follow or what agencies or groups should take the 
lead. It is proposed that research involving our proposed functional 
def-inition and wor^ tax<^omy is oite path. Its intent is to help 
clarify through de3<jription, analysis, .^and" identification a strategy 

s « 

whereby laome of our older citizehs can oohtinile to pa?;ticipate as full 
and autonomous p^^ttners in. our society, .An acceptable avenue for 
reentry to tihis participa\:ion is through work/ either paid* and/or ' 
unplbra. 

• ■ • * I 
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